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To our Readers 


This number begins with some more poems from 
Poland. Obviously it is very difficult for translators to 
| reflect work written in a language so remote from our 
_ own. But these poets express the heart and soul of a 
' movement that has been sweeping across Eastern Europe 
| -— though in some countries it may still remain under- 
| ground - which has a special appeal to those of us who 
' are concerned in some way with literature and yet cannot 
anaesthetize gnawings of responsibility about politics and 
_ public life. The cri de coeur of these Polish poets reminds us 
that freedom, like peace, is one and indivisible and that 
| we ourselves will never settle down in freedom and peace 
- as long as such a large part of the world lives in slavery, 
" and as long as we allow ourselves to feel complicity with 
' twisted motives. 
| The work of these and other writers from Eastern 
Europe seems also something of an answer to those who 
_ deplore political ‘amateurism’. For the popular revolu- 
' tions in Hungary and Poland have been creations of 
' ‘amateurs’, and literary men and students have played a 
_ leading part in them. The cry for freedom is translated 
' into the simplest terms which we also use for what we de- 
» mand from our governments. It seems almost a justifica- 
| tion for those, who are mocked as political romantics, or 
| ‘old-fashioned liberals’. That ‘old-fashioned liberalism’, 
» with all its stumblings and confusions, is anyway prefer- 
' able to streamlined or Machiavellian ‘realism’, with its 
' appeal to the lower motives in human nature—is some- 
’ thing we can hold by. 

Machiavelli was really one of the stupidest of the great 
political commentators. He should be made the patron 
saint of everyone who has a chip on the shoulder or ants 
in his pants. In fact the ‘amateur’ of to-day, the long- 
haired fellow, has one intellectual advantage over many 











of those who have made politics their profession. He does 
not argue and answer back, but legates people 
in his mind. The would-be power man, the super- 
manager, shouts and thunders. The long-haired one 
wonders what particular frustration that man suffered 
at the age of six. People don’t need to have studied 
Freud or Jung or Adler to psycho-analyse. It is some- 
thing in the air of to-day and it is spreading. Witness the 
often unchivalrous attempts to psycho-analyse our poli- 
ticians, the probing into the arcana of their private lives 
that the less good newspapers, especially the Sunday 
ones, indulge in. 

Forgive these wandering reflections dedicated to Saint 
Montaigne, the eternal opponent of Saint Machiavelli, 
and destined to be his ultimate destroyer. We will now 
continue about old-fashioned liberalism. Perhaps in a 
country like ours, where all parties are liberal, it isn’t 
necessary to say that old-fashioned liberalism marks a 
stage in human history, an achievement that hardly 
needs defending. Yet what is inspiring about these Polish 
poets — and we had the same impression from two Hun- 
garian poets straight from prison who visited us the other 
day — is that their liberalism (i.e. love of freedom) lacks 
accretions of dead matter from the past, the irrelevances 
which (it is an amateur who speaks) too often clog the 
thinking of our political parties. A man straight from 
prison has a refreshing absence of luggage and he con- 
centrates (if he is big enough) on the main point. Per- 
sonal freedom is the political imperative, the sine qua non. 
These poets do not think of turning to the ancien régime, 
of restoring the landowners or of arguing about the 
rights of Church property. In a rough way, indeed, the 
more equally property is distributed the more complete 
the freedom of the maximum of individuals. We are not 
a party group in THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, but we 
quarrel with the opponents of freedom. 

Perhaps these obvious reflections are not far from the 
spirit of a former editor of this review — F. A. Voigt — who 
died in January. Voigt of the old NINETEENTH was a 
controversial figure in the best traditions of independent 
commentating. He brought trouble on his head for oppo- 
sition to tyrannies — the German one and the Russian — at 
unfashionable times. It is astonishing how much of what 
he wrote is now generally accepted. 








F. A. V. 


It is difficult, almost impossible, to give in a 
short note a picture of one of the ablest, wisest, 
simplest, and kindest men I have ever known. 


All during the War, Helen Waddell, his col- 
league, and I, as Chairman of the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century’, used to work daily, and often far into 
the mght, together. 


Perhaps his outstanding quality was his selfless 
devotion to his country. Under his direction, 
the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ reached its greatest 
power since the days of its founder, Sir Fames 
Knowles. 


Now he is at peace. 


England has lost one of her staunchest patriotic 
servants. 


O. K. 
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Poets of Freedom 
Adam Wazyk, Mieczyslaw Jastrun, Jerzy Walenczyk 


As always in the past, so also to-day, it was the writers who kindled 
the spark of the Polish people’s revolution. 

In August 1955, Adam Wazyk, until then an ardent Communist, 
published the Poem for Adults, which may be regarded as the mani- 
Sesto of the present upsurge in Poland. An English translation of it was 
printed in THE TWENTIETH CENTURY in December 1955. 

Jakob Berman, who was then responsible for the activities of the 
secret police and was supervisor over Polish writers, tried in vain to 
check the coming deluge. He summoned a meeting of Polish writers in the 
Warsaw Staszyc Palace and demanded that they should condemn the 
heretic. They obeyed the order to attend, bud dead silence was their only 
answer. It was the beginning of the end of the Party’s control over 
writers’ pens, and also the end of Xhdanov’s ‘socialist realism’ in 
Poland. 

A few months later Wazyk replied to the assaults on him with his 
Critique of the Poem for Adults, which ts published below. 

Jastrun’s short poems belong to the same grim period, when helpless 
suffering was still the common fate of the people in Poland. His collection 
of poems, which was issued in November 1956 by the State Publishing 
House, is pointedly called Hot Ashes. The fie poems printed here seem 
Saithfully to depict the anguish of a people just emerging from a night- 
mare. 

Walenczyk’s Meditations appeared on December 23rd, 1956, in Po 
Prostu, the Warsaw weekly edited by a remarkable group of young 
people, some of them students, others who have only very recently left the 
universities. The poem is a telling document of the disillusionments and 
hopes of the generation which will lead the Poland of to-morrow. 

In his Poem for Adults Wazyk addressed his demands to the Party. 
Even in his Critique, written in December 1955, he still hoped for a 
new Party ‘in Lenin’s image’. But on October 23rd, 1956, Wazyk was 
in Budapest’s Parliament Square. He was one of the crowd which was 
one moment joyfully celebrating the first glimpses of new-won freedom, 
and the next was being mown down by machine-gun bullets. The Soviet 
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suppression of the Hungarian people is the source of the most heartfelt 
pain to every Pole. 

Until recently Wazyk belonged to the minority of Poles devoted to 
Communism as an idea. ‘The myth collapsed’ in the streets of Budapest, 
as he says in Qui Tacent Clamant (printed in Nowa Kultura on 
November 25th, 1956). The last Polish writers have now lost faith in 
the Communist myth. 





LUCJAN BLIT. 


Critique of the Poem for Adults 


Apam Wazyk 


A woman, not old, 

But an old communist, 

Holds out her hand and cries: 
Take from me the rags of dogma. 
Give me an ordinary coat. 


She woke up all in wounds 
Like a stigmatic, 

Drops stream from her brow — 
The blood of those murdered 
In bureaucracy’s dungeons. 


We will not be cured by balms. 
I bring you an ordinary coat 
And I bring you an ordinary catharsis. 


The unfortunate — 
She holds out her hand and cries: 


A lampoon! 

* - * 
Those sitting in the High Tent, 
The holders of passes to special shops 
Where they sell pants 
Embroidered with the dogma of infallibility, 
Thinkers, 


Sitting out theses 

Which the host of executives never understand, 
Who daily distribute 

Seventy thousand types of formulae, 

On holidays 

Sweets to the crowd: 

Inquisitors, 


The snake charmers, 
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POETS OF FREEDOM 


Preachers, 

Flagellants, 

Spartans, 

Put on your gala trousers! 
The Kingdom of God on earth 
Will start 

A fortnight from to-day. 


It will be the last banquet: 

Leviathan in mustard. 

Start from the tail, 

For the head of the fish stinks. 
Afterwards a delightful gluttony: 
Socialist realism with mushrooms 
Roasted 

On the superstructure’s highest scaffold. 


Mountains of toast will grow: 

‘We fight for the purity of the dustbins!’ 
Free discussion will flow 

Within dams of silence, 

Later will come on the table 

A treble melba of stone. 


Straight from work 
Comes running 

A girl in slacks: 

— Give me some sausage, 
I’m ravenously hungry. 

I work by day. 

At night I earn more. 

I am already sixteen. 
Once I accosted a poet. 

I asked ‘What’s the time?’ 
The poet drew out his watch. 

Oh, stupid! 

And such a one wrote the Poem for Grown-ups? 
He hasn’t grown up to my navel. 

I went into the Aleje, 

I went into the Aleje, 

My short biography with me: 

I am already sixteen — 

Canvas of the High Tent will fold back, 

A zealous homunculus 
Will publish a statement: 
— The girl is lying. 

This is no normal appetite, 
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It is devils rumbling in her belly, 
Lucifer of the right-wing deviation, 
Beelzebub of the petit bourgeois pressure, 
Bafonet of the intellectual confusion. 
The girl is possessed. 
The girl doesn’t want a melba of stone. 
Exorcise Satan! 

* * * 
They lived with the dawn 
And have sown darkness. 


They lived with the idea 
And they parted with people. 


They lived with a dream 
And lies have become their daily bread. 


From medieval eyes, 

From medieval ears, 

From medieval smells, 

From medieval brains, 

From medieval methods, 

The party will free the stream of revolution 

And will become the party of Lenin’s image. 
November—December 1955. 
























The Epoch 


MireczysLaw JAsTRUN 


From one window I saw 
Garages of the Security Police. 
Building for two years 

Girded with barbed wire 
Guarded by high camp towers — 
Prisoners. 


Rising at dawn to the whine of sirens, 
Unwilling, sleepy, 

In grey prisoner’s dress, 

They built the vault of a steel hall 

For mechanical animals. 

Sometimes one of them tried to escape. 
Then was heard close, close 

The dry crack of rifle shots. 


From a second window I saw 
Another building grow. 
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POETS OF FREEDOM 


Free builders 

Raised a wall, 

Unknown: 

Wall of a lunatic asylum or the House of the Dead. 


You told me: 

‘If you do as they want, 
You will find yourself here. 
If you resist, 

You will find yourself there’. 


The Judge 
MreczysLaw JASTRUN 


One half of the face is dark, 
The other — light. 


Formally — in the hall of the High Court he 

Utters three hundred official slogans a minute. 

His sentences are severe on principle. 

But within four walls, with a friend, eyes interlocked, 


He uses human language, 
Is incorrectly pale. 


At night — he shows a heart 
Pierced with the arrow of love. 
At night — he jumps screaming. 
He shows stigmata 

Wet with the blood of his victims. 


One half of the face is dark, 
The other — light. 


The dark half says: 
‘Repression is recommended. 
Punishment must be severe. 
I bow my head to the law.’ 


Suddenly his brow bursts into a star, 
Into a wound. 

Cain’s. 

The court floods with a great light. 


Who am I? 

Cain or Abel? 

Not I, 

The former — Cain. 
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Don’t accuse me! 

Law like truth is weak. 
What is truth? 

A lifetime doing my duty, 
Nothing more. 

I wash my hands. 


No! 


I am sentenced by that old prejudice 
Which is called conscience. 


My Lord! 
I am guilty. 


On the wall a shadow with a rifle. 


Silence. 





Five years he sat in the cell under sentence of death. 


In that time 


Each day the sun staggered across the vault, 
The stars hovered, 

From small rooms thick with stench 

Alcohol gushes, 

Music pours from the radio 

And smacking the window, runs into the street. 
They stuttered: Marx Engels justice. . . 

They stuttered: Holy Father said . . . 

They stuttered: flicks bargains Jesumaria.. . 


In that time 


He was woken from sleep 

Blinded by a searchlight, 

Drowned in water, 

His fingers broken — 

Until his body became light and transparent 
That one could see his spirit 

Curled like an embryo in its mother’s womb. 


Suddenly an unknown warder opened the door, 
With his dead wife’s features 


Coming out of Prison 


MieEczysLaw JASTRUN 


February 


And his son’s eyes. (They died while he was in prison.) 


He heard the blare of trumpets. He saw the angels of Sodom. 
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The Return 


MreczysLaw JASTRUN 


He arrived in a black car, 
Ran up steep steps to the flat, 
Said only: ‘Do not ask!’ 

Full of scared anticipation 

In his coat and hat 

He buried himself in a corner, 
Did not move his hand, 

Did not switch on the light. 
Suddenly heard a roar. 

Then 

A star 

Burned an arc behind the window, 
Fell. 


MieczysLaw JASTRUN 


During the interrogation he kicked a prisoner 

On the ankle, so he was nicknamed ‘Little Horse’. 
He said: The people, Poland, Europe — 
But in the eyes some savage light 
Flashes from behind bars. Much blood, 
Not his, he shed — for the idea. 

There was a time that, when he frowned 
The prisoners shuddered in the glare. 
There was a time when he ordered women to be hung 
By their hair. But why resurrect 
Those past times without hope? 


Now in his former prisoners’ cell 

He sees: near a bone lies a bone 

And a skull near a skull whitens 
Among dry ribs and femurs 

On which someone will one day play. 
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Poems of the Young 






Meditations 







Jerzy WALENCZYK 


I 







Because I build, not to build again, 
Because there is no faith without disillusion, 
Everything, everything has to be said. 






Days begun, days ended, 
Real as a book-keeper’s account, 
Strange as owls glimmering with darkness. 









And he, the noble protector, patron of arts, 
Talking in Georgian with industrious Beria, 
That no one may understand too much, too early. 






Beneath the weight of the northern canals 
Corpses swing 
The green fog will untie and dissolve. 













Beneath dry sands 
The silent white bones of human wrecks, 
Without willows, without sighs, without prayers, without entreaties. 


Nadiezhda Krupskaya will no more protect 
The innocent, the dying, those executed like rats. 
She said: Lenin warned often of him. 


Because I build, not to build again, 
Because there is no faith without disillusion, 
Everything, everything has to be said. 


A warning not to be taken lightly. 
A problem not only for a psychologist. 


Il 


My nation, a reference number in a filing cabinet, 
Is dumb with an open mouth, 
Without coal, without butter, without houses to live in. | 


Speaking of butter we affirm the stomach’s existence, 
Speaking of matter we exclude metaphysics, 
Speaking of a stomach we affirm the existence of matter. 
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A boundless, infinite nation, 
Against shadowed cornfields of passion, 
Builds, not to build again. 


Hands for machines, truth under the nails, 
Brows spread with the spring of factory yards, 
Where the rust of waste parts is eaten by lamenting rains. 


Let this rhythm reach the quiet of green offices, 
Let the gale be heard, which batters life here, 
And the dark thunder which rolls here, let it strike there. 


The polite, who adore comrade A. 
The unthinking, who adore comrade B. 
The cunning, who adore comrade C. 


The air, a necessary counsel 
To these dialecticians of mediocrity. 


Il 


Because of the thick mist from the dyeworks, 
Because baskets of wet yarn are heavy, 
There are those who have not seen a theatre. 


Neither the darkness when the lights dim, 
Nor the vacuum between two fractions of life 
Which trembles with the wings of imagination’s birds. 


Though they have tickets, they have no suits, 
Though they have suits, they lack courage, 
For the mist from the dyeworks is thick. 


Because they are ashamed of their mirrors and their gestures, 
Christenings, weddings, death, 
Vodka on the table. 


Cramped flats, floors washed on Saturday 
And covered with newspaper — the Persian carpet. 


IV 


In the legend all was simple. 
Even smoke was a memory of fire. 


So you passed the laboratories without discoveries, 
Farms without grain, books without people? 


Thus the wind rends the window’s curtain, 
After bravos, cheers, the smoke of incense, 
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After ceremonies, encores, after fiery anthems, 
After long speeches, yards of Roman tunics 
Which unveil the orator’s nakedness, 

After enemies of the people, undefined. 


I rub my eyes at these happenings. 


And I fear the whisper of my own voice, 
And the rustling step of the late passer-by. 


Qui Tacent Clamant 


Apam Wazyk 


I was with you on that day, when beneath the statue of Bem* 
You raised Hungarian and Polish flags. 


I know not who of you is wounded, and who is no more 
Since the voices ceased, and the fires have been burning. 


Your voice, Tibor Dery,f in the hour of confusion 
Telephoned to ask for my safety; 

And this voice I heard from the Parliament building 
Broke in the ether like the final cry. 


We, who were history’s conscience, are silent, 

Reasons of state enforce this dumb speech . . . 

Where over the corpses of rebels the bitter smoke creeps, 

The last myth has collapsed. Remains the monument of Bem. 


* The Polish General, Kazimierz Bem, played a leading réle in the 
Hungarian uprising in 1848, which was ultimately crushed by the forces of 
the Russian Tsar. His monument stands in Budapest’s Parliament Square. 

+ Tibor Dery is one of the best Hungarian writers. For a time he was 
sympathetic to Communism but was repelled by its tyranny. 


Translated from the Polish by Barbara and Lucjan Blit. 
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A soldier’s view... 


































Pacts, Bases and the 
Commonwealth 


Lieut.-General Sir Francis 'Tuker 


HE recent meetings in Paris of the N A T O countries 
have pointed the way towards a more coherent foreign 
policy and towards a system of arbitration of disputes 
m* within that organization. When that great European, M. 
Spaak, assumes the office of Secretary-General, we may expect 
to see a marked advance in these directions. With this example 
before them, perhaps we are justified in anticipating that similar 
developments will take place within the Baghdad Pact and 
S EAT O. It is not too much to hope that thereafter the three 
great organizations will link across with each other, through the 
common membership of Britain (and perhaps of the U S A) and 
the comradeship of the Commonwealth countries who have ad- 
hered to one or other of these pacts. In anticipation of this de- 
velopment there must be a basic review of Commonwealth 
defence for a hot war. 

For too long we have firmly adhered to the idea of Common- 
wealth defence as being something the parts of which lend them- 
selves to being assembled as a unit of defence. Despite all that 
has happened since 1945 we have been loath to cast off this 
traditional conception. India — temporarily shored up by the 
S E AT O and Baghdad power blocs to east and west — Burma 
and Ceylon are no part of the Commonwealth system of de- 
fence. All are declared neutrals and their territory and facilities 
are not available to the Commonwealth in peace or war. These, 

, the uncommitted Saudi Arabia, the unreliable Egypt and the 
countries of the Levant Coast, tear out a vast barren strategic 
strip from the old belt of the Commonwealth system. In so far 
as it can be managed, the size of this strip must be reduced. 
Thereafter, it is necessary that the defensive regions in which the 
Commonwealth is interested should be insulated from this area 

in such a way that, if Communist penetration enters in strength, 
it can be blocked off and then dealt with from flank or 
rear. 
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On the eastern side of the barren lands is S E A T O, em- 
bracing our two staunch and gallant Dominions of Australia 
and New Zealand. Although, through S E A T O, they possess 
in Siam an outpost on the mainland of Asia, they must lean 
eastwards towards the Pacific and the U S A and away from the 
barren gap. Thus they face north and north-west. This is a 
plain fact of geopolitics - nothing more. S E A T O does not 
even flank that gap, where Communist China is pressing south- 
westwards through neutral Burma. More and more, therefore, 
the strategic need of the Baghdad Pact to exert its influence 
south-eastwards from West Pakistan has to be emphasized. 

The northern wall of the Pact continues the N A T O wall 
from the mountains of Jugo-Slavia and Greece, along the 
southern shores of the Black Sea and along the Persian Elburz 
range, thence down south-eastwards to Pakistan’s N.W. Fron- 
tier and the Himalayas. It is at this extremity, in Kashmir and 
along the rest of the Indo-Pakistan border, that the eastern end 
of the Pact wall abuts on the barren gap formed by India. It is 
here that danger may threaten on a vast scale in the not too 
distant future, and it is here where our comrades of Pakistan are 
so awkwardly situated. We will refer to this later, so will now 
turn to the special problem of the Muslim states of the barren 
region. 

The short minor operation conducted by the British and 
French in the Middle East has, as intended, stirred up a nest of 
Communist hornets for all neighbouring states to observe. The 
states of the Pact are intent on seeing the nest destroyed. More 
has thereby been achieved in the past month to vitalize the 
Pact than ever before. Some may not have relished the manner 
in which the revelation was made, but the Muslim members 
have sprung into activity and have found a new unity in the 
urgency of facing a palpable common foe. The Pact has at once 
secured a prominent place on the world stage — none more im- 
portant. 

Egypt, Syria, and Jordan, riddled with Russian Com- 
munism, are a grave menace to the safety of the Pact. None is 
in itself of military significance, least of all Egypt, recently 
soundly thrashed in record time by a small Israeli force. Per- 
meated by Russia, all are dangerous. Their territory is of great 
strategic value to the Soviet, just as it would be of great value to 
the Pact, possessing as it does good bases, oil supplies, and ports 
of entry and transit by sea and air. Strategically, the problem is 
solely one for the Pact acting in unison on an agreed policy. 
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They may think that the best chance lies in a change of govern- 
ment in the infected country. If so, then none are more able to 
bring the change about than the members of this association 
acting in concert. 

Saudi Arabia, prodded by India and its own extreme left 
wingers, has adopted a sympathetic attitude to Nasser’s Com- 
munist Egypt. There are, however, signs that Ibn Saud is 
somewhat alarmed at the left trend in his own country and de- 
sirous that this menace to his dynasty should be halted. Here 
again the Pact must persuade Saudi Arabia not to submerge 
itself in the barren strip. 

Once the Pact has secured itself in these regions it can forge 
ahead to link up with N AT O into a single fortress defence 
strategically, and, to the extent needed, in its foreign policy. 
The whole can then be operated as one strategic unit, thus 
greatly enhancing its military strength and its prestige and in- 
fluence in world affairs. With N A T O, it assures to itself the 
support of the US A, thereby controlling the U S A’s rather 
innocent excursions into Afro-Asian politics. 

We can follow the fortress wall eastwards again. Pakistan has 
tried with little success to establish friendly relations with 
Afghanistan. It suits Russia’s and, it seems, India’s policies to 
weaken Pakistan by irritating relations between the two coun- 
tries. It was, in fact, India in the person of Mahatma Gandhi 
which in 1947 first incited Afghanistan to lay wholly un- 
warrantable claim to a mountain slice of Pakistan territory 
which they were pleased to dub as Pakhtunistan, the land of the 
Pathans. The claim is disguised under the Afghan clamour for 
an independent Pathan state. The approach is familiar and dis- 
honest and the sooner the Baghdad Pact interests itself in this 
deceit the better. Russia may be a declining, though still 
threatening, power; China is certainly a rising one, vigorous, 
expanding and authoritarian, and in need of neutral Burma’s 
ricefields to feed her people. By way of Burma and through 
Sikkim she presses on neutral India. Isolated, India has so far 
lost in her exchanges with China. She speaks with her own au- 
thority only: she has no support from Pact or Commonwealth. 
She may not allay Burma’s nervousness about Chinese en- 

croachment on the Kachin frontier. Tibet, in 1947 a sovereign 
state, is now China’s satellite; Nepal and Sikkim are under 
Chinese pressure from Tibet and great roads are for the first 
time creeping across the Tibetan plateaux towards these 
countries. 
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The Indo-Western Pakistan frontier is for the most part open 
and indefensible. If this frontier were threatened at any time, 
the Baghdad Pact would have to face about and would then see 
that the front of advance could be narrowed and to some ex- 
tent flanked by the occupation of Kashmir by Pakistan. In these 
days the narrowing of an approach on this scale is important in 
order to cover it with nuclear missiles, and the foothills of the 
Himalaya are useful for emplacing this long-range ‘artillery’. 
Thus the Kashmir plebiscite is of serious importance for the 
Baghdad Pact. 

Looking further south-east along the Himalayas, one notices 
that Nepal abuts on the important Chumbi Valley route from 
Tibet, through Sikkim into India, soon to be developed into a 
great all-weather heavy lorry route. The Pact should, at least, 
keep on friendly terms with Nepal; at the best, come to some 
agreement, especially as Nepal might in critical times offer a 
corridor for much of the way to Eastern Pakistan. 

As soon as N A T O can be linked to the Baghdad Pact these 
interests become common to both. It would be better that this 
were so, for the world is now too small to divide the anti- 
Communist strategy. 

Britain, at the head of the Commonwealth, is the most widely 
committed. It may well be argued that she is far too ready to 
offer from her slender resources. Her contribution to N A T O 
is now being reconsidered. She should, with her recent costly 
and awkward experiences of siting her operational bases in 
foreign territory such as Egypt and Jordan, refrain from ever 
again entering into any such agreements. If so, then the bases 
she occupies and the military help she offers to the Common- 
wealth will be governed by the following rules. 

An independent member of the Commonwealth must be 
independent in all senses and bear the responsibility for its own 
defence, unless it is prepared to invite help by shedding some 
part of its sovereignty for its own and the common weal. In this 
context, the relinquishment of sovereignty is made when the 
state concerned enters a regional military pact. It must, how- 
ever, be well understood that there is no relinquishment unless 
this state concedes to all members of the pact the right to 
station forces and to hold depots on its territory at all times as 
and when deemed necessary by the central controlling body of 
the pact. As each dependency gains its independence it comes 
within the scope of this rule. 
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Thus, in so far as the independent members of the Common- 
wealth are concerned, Britain is only responsible for their de- 
fence where she accepts a commitment within a pact, and only 
in so far as the controlling body assesses her contribution. 
Britain, for instance, should undertake no military commit- 
ment for an independent Malaya unless the latter joins 
SEATO. 

From here one moves on to the matter of operational bases — 
land, air and sea. Tenure must be secure, both in peace and 
war. It must be axiomatic that she only maintains bases in 
territory which is either under her own sovereignty or is within 
a pact to which she herself belongs. In the former case, it should 
either be a base designed only for the protection of her own de- 
pendencies or, if it is intended for defence within a pact, then 
all members should contribute to the maintenance and garri- 
son. If, for instance, Cyprus and Aden were deemed necessary 
bases for the operations of N A T O or the Baghdad Pact, then 
the members should all have an interest and a responsibility in 
the actual military base. Similarly, there should be no British 
bases in Iraq. These should be Pact bases, not subject to any 
treaty between Britain and Iraq. 

Further east, Australia and New Zealand are faced with a 
difficult strategical problem. Is their S E A T O foothold inside 
Siam to be rendered insecure by an independent Malaya, not 
associated in S E A T O? It would be a disservice to the two 
great Commonwealth countries to permit this to happen. 
Britain, in granting sovereignty in South Asia, has a responsi- 
bility to see that the security of New Zealand and Australia is 
not endangered in the transaction. 

Training bases are another matter. It is of no great conse- 
quence if the country in whose territory these bases are sited 
sees fit to abrogate the contract governing the British use of 
them. They are a convenience, not a necessity. In the event of 
war the country concerned might be amenable and accept 
these as operational bases. If so, Britain would be by that much 
the gainer. 

Britain’s military responsibilities must therefore be limited to 
those that she undertakes as a member of a Pact and to those 
directed towards the protection of her own dependencies. 

In Britain we must learn to see Commonwealth defence in the 
terms of these three ‘Pacts’. This applies both to the cold and to 
the hot war. 








Sex, Success and Sympathy 


Malcolm Bradbury 


can freshmen in a state university in the Midwest offer, I 
think, a significant account of opinions and values among 
young people in America. 

The teacher of a course taught in most American universities, 
and known variously as ‘composition’, ‘rhetoric’, ‘introductions 
to English’ or ‘communication skills’, finds himself with an im- 
mense fund of significant sociological material. This course, 
given by the English Department, is taught to all freshmen, 
whether they intend to major in English or not, and does what 
many critics of it (not least of all the English Departments) in- 
sist that the high schools should do — it teaches the fundamentals 
of grammar and logical structure in writing. 

The excerpts given here are taken from themes or ‘essays’ 
with a wide variety of titles, set by different instructors. Many 
themes were written after class discussion in which the oppor- 
tunist student may have thought he perceived the bias of the 
instructor; others were written under titles that might be re- 
garded as ‘loaded’ — ‘Should Education Be to Improve My 
Mind or to Train Me For a Job’, and so on. With titles like ‘My 
View of Success’, many students would doubtless ask them- 
selves what their view of success ought to be, and give it. Com- 
ments like ‘Happiness with loved ones and the friends one has 
indicate the marks of success to me’ are suspiciously unctuous. It 
is impossible to distinguish between attitudes actually held and 
attitudes that the students think they ought to hold. But this 
does not matter; what I am trying to determine is the students’ 
appraisal of the sphere in which values operate; the values he 
admires or supposes significant to others are as relevant as those 
he actually holds. To make sure that this was not an outsider’s 
hasty generalization I enlisted the aid of Mr William Franklin 
Myers, of Indiana University, himself a Midwesterner, who ex- 
amined the excerpts and provided me indeed with many of 
them, and with many deductions and qualifications. Other in- 
structors provided examples and comments. 


“[esnt notes on fundamental attitudes common to Ameri- 
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One might fairly wonder why many of these students do come 
to college, since they do not appear to share the concerns which 
might be supposed to characterize a university, concerns about 
the development of taste and of the faculties which make avail- 
able to the sensitive person ways of profound living. But 
they have a function for the university, one which the uni- 
versity itself responds to. The university, instead of being the 
stronghold of values, is invoked by the student as a necessary 
part of the opposite process; its function to him is that of train- 
ing a person to live amid the values of the business world, and 
to develop those skills which are most suited for it. He finds it a 
stage in the steady pursuit of comfort and success. Indeed, the 
university has been enrolled in this system and tends, necessarily 
(it is its social function now), to acquiesce in this role; not all its 
teachers do, however.* The student comes to college in the 
supposition that college will serve him in the future (sometimes 
in almost a mystic way) ; he comes because his parents have not 
been, and wish that he should; he comes to obtain ‘well- 
roundedness’, by learning about the arts or simply by meeting 
people; to learn how to get on with his fellow-man; to meet 
people who will be more useful to him in later life; he comes for 
vocational experience and because the big corporations are 
looking (in their new policy of having executives who can sell 
the company at the intellectual as well as any other level — cf. 
The Lonely Crowd, by David Reisman) for people with liberal arts 

degrees. And so: 


Your decision of attending college usually means that you 
want to make something out of yourself. You want to be some- 
thing more than just a common laborer. 


In this scheme the other things the university offers are intru- 
sions: 
I do not see what bearing English Literature has on a 
business career. . .. A businessman is more likely to talk about 
current events in the news. 


A more sophisticated student might be able to define what 
value Eng. Lit. has to a business career, while subscribing to the 
same basic principle. For this, to-day, is the situation: 


* The same situation obtains here, much less openly. Arts faculties are 
naturally embarrassed by the failure of their products to get jobs. And one of 
the tragedies of our day and age is the arts graduate trained in discrimina- 
tion and taste who must go off to teach English in a secondary modern 
school in Bolton. 
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It has become apparent that a person goes to college, not 
only to improve his mind, but to help him earn his living. . . . 
In America one must have a job to live. This makes it very 
difficult for the scholar. . . . A person has to choose between 
learning what he wants to learn or learning what he needs to 
know to get a job. 


But really the link can be made quite simply: 


If you obtain an education and your mind is improved you 
will also be preparing yourself for a well-trained (sic) job. 


One student summed it all up in this memorable phrase: 


You have to choose a schedule which will give you a well- 
rounded education, scholastically as well as socially. 


But, as another student makes clear, you have to be careful: 


Students who spend their time studying miss a lot, as far as 
education is concerned. . . . The scholar, who is always quoting 
facts and figures, is not truly educated, for he cannot get along 
with others. Polish and sophistication are signs of an educated 
person. ... 


A corollary of this is the Abe Lincoln method of education, ad- 
vancing from log cabin to White House simply by being a good 
fellow. There is a puritan streak that is, however, suspicious of 
this, that seeks to drive a harder bargain: 


We have all been told that ‘all work and no play’ can be 
harmful to an individual. . . . But . . . we should obtain as 
much knowledge as possible for what we are spending. 


But that is doing it the hard way: 


A well-known fact is that many people have often gotten 
good jobs and positions not on the strength of what they know 
but who (sic) they know. . . . Nowhere else except in college 
are there as many social events where one has the chance to 
meet people. Becoming associated with different types of 
people helps one in business in later life. 


The function of college education, then, is largely relative to 
one’s success in later life. It can be summed up: 

Education should be a combination of learning to use your 
mind for conversation, association with men of other profes- 
sions, and training in the skills of your job. 

The nature of that future success is equally clear to the minds 
of these students; a college education is one of the essentials, but 
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Thus religion and morality are enlisted in the steady pursuit of 
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other personal skills are involved. ‘You should be a well- 
rounded individual!’ The phrase is vague but extraordinarily 
significant to the American freshman; it is the norm com- 
munally agreed to be acceptable, an end to be striven for. 


You should be a well-rounded individual. Religious quali- 
ties and high moral character are essential for success. 


Virtue has its serious uses in the modern world and is by no 
means entirely a waste of time, effort and rectitude — like 
Pamela’s chastity. Success is not merely a matter, either, of ad- 
vancing in the business world, but one of advancing religiously, 
socially and morally. This is, perhaps, one of the newer group 
perceptions. 


The warmth derived from spiritual satisfaction is a prime 
requisite in success. Religion and business serve each other. 
Personality is selling yourself. . . . All of the other factors (good 
personality, knowing lots of people, having spiritual satisfac- 
tion) are more important than money, but many of the quali- 
ties wouldn’t be possible without capital. 


The spiritual values, then, are just as important as the material 
ones, and they cost just as much. The rewards are many: 


A successful person is proud of himself and of the way he has 
reached his goal. When life ends he will be poised and guiltless 
as he awaits the crowning answer to the question of his life’s 
success. 


Not all follow the Billy Graham tradition, however; some are 
more modern: 


If a man is satisfied with what he has accomplished no 
matter what the world thinks of it, he is content in his own 
mind. In my opinion, a man who cannot be content with any- 
thing he does, should see a psychiatrist who will cure him of his 
complex. 


Thus in adumbrating the ingredients of success, the student is 
wary of, and I suspect sincerely despises, the obvious cliché: 


A person is not necessarily successful because he is wealthy 
or famous. He may have cheated and hurt his fellow men; 
therefore, he has failed to achieve real success. . . . Personality 
is an important factor, as well as self-reliance, honesty, ability, 
neatness, and an adequate religion. . . . A truly successful 
person must be well liked and in order to be well liked he must 
have the traits mentioned above. 
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the causes; one adjusts to the dominant processes, and adjusts 
also, or slurs over, those features of the landscape which might 
be obstacles. This process of adjustment forms the new cliché; 
this kind of statement is the new commonplace: 


If people can buy a large new automobile, or if they feel 
they are looked up to, or if they are so-called leaders of a com- 
munity, or if they have a large amount of money in the bank, 
they consider themselves a success and feel self-satisfied. . . . 


It is commonly agreed that ‘financial and social success are 
interwoven’ and that money does not matter very much — once 
you have it: 


I hope I obtain enough money to live a comfortable life; 
but I do not want my life to become cluttered up with only the 
thoughts, aspects and plans which concern money. 


To sum up the prevalent freshman attitude, then, success is 
generally contentment, the cosy feeling engendered by con- 
siderable wealth obtained through business skills like plentiful 
smiling — 

In one of (Dale) Carnegie’s books he gives six ways to make 
people like you. One thing he stressed was a ready smile. It not 
only makes you feel better, but helps your appearance. 


good personality, self-assurance — 


Successful people all have some degree of peace of mind, 
which gives them assurance and the ability to lead others. . . . 
When he succeeds, he feels achievement and satisfaction. . . . 
His self-confidence puts a smile on his lips and kindness in his 
heart. He can go out among his fellow-men and spread this 
blessed emotion. It is deeply embedded in human nature to 
love someone who shares goodness; this someone is therefore a 
success. 


and pleasantness — 


You should always try to be pleasant, or make your friends 
believe that you are. . . . A person with a chip on his shoulder 
will never have any friends and will never be able to get ahead. 


good conversational skills — 


When you meet a person and want to get a conversation 
going, ask him or her about their (sic) personal life. . . . I have 
heard some people say that a certain person was a splendid 
conversationalist, although they didn’t realize that all the per- 
son had done was ask them abou’ themselves. 
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djusts neat appearance, ambition, good manners, good education, get- 
might ting along with others — 
liché; 


No matter what you do or where you go, there will always 
be people with whom you have to associate. 


= the ability to win friends - 
nk, Just remember, be a friend and win a friend. . . . Personality 
ee helps you to meet people and make friends with them, and 
a friends are very important to the successful person. 
once the ability to make oneself respected in the community and 
social group — 
le; I want a position in life that will give me an opportunity to 
he serve mankind, for I think service has a remuneration beyond 
the value of money. Medicine is the opportunity to give freely 
‘ of my time and education. Only the doctor knows the inner joy 
oe of being kissed on the hand by a sick old lady or of saving a 
con- child’s life in an operation. The doctor, according to polls, 
tiful holds the highest position of respect in his community. 
the ability to remember names (‘Everyone thinks his name is 
“ important enough to be remembered’), and the Christian vir- 
" tues of honesty, thrift, sobriety, honesty to self — 
We are selling ourselves to every person we meet; therefore 
it is necessary that we present our true selves at all times. 
, and satisfaction and pride in one’s own good nature. The Dale 
i Carnegie virtues and the Billy Graham virtues are mingled in 
. different degrees; religion and the general notion of success can 
. be mingled in terms like these — ‘Jesus Christ was the greatest 
> success of all time’. 
: Just as the freshman believes he has a right to success, and 


would blame himself if he didn’t achieve it, so he believes he has 
the right to be happy; and if he is unhappy, it is because he . 
himself has failed to adjust. ‘I do not feel I am participating 
unless I have two dates a week,’ declares one student; participa- 
tion is all, and dating has to be seen, not simply as a process of 
sexual initiation, but as a participating activity: 
When dating, the American girl acquires a broader know- 
ledge of people and is forced to get along with them in society. 
If she cannot get along with people, she will more than likely 
not be acceptable to the accepted crowd. American women 
seem to feel that being accepted is the most important ob- 
jective in life. There is such conformity in their ways. To 
spurn conformity is to reject life in the United States. 
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So one falls in with what this student calls ‘the big wheels’, the 
accepted crowd who set the pace of what fashions are conformed 
to. The student is only.too glad to be convinced: 


How wonderful it is to meet a man who knows the answers, 
whom you think can tell you what is right and whose greatness 
makes you sure that it is. . . . 


And so there exists among them a centre of assents, a conven- 
tional code rather than a morality, for it lies conspicuously out- 
side the moral sphere; from this develops a distinct youth cul- 
ture. People who lie outside it are condemned in approbrious 
terms, and it is the process of assent which provides the code. 
Outside it lie the non-assenters — ‘squares’, ‘individualists’, 
‘introverts’ and — by a simple extension — ‘queers’ and ‘reds’. 
After all: 
The man who is happiest in life is the one who can adapt to 
almost any situation or persons; he need never feel out of place 
or unwanted. 


So the main function of the date is often not sexual at all; it is 
to make the teenager feel wanted (there seems to be a tragic 
lack, it is agreed, of affection and aid from parents), to enable 
him to emphasize his ‘good traits’ and to afford him the re- 
assurance of affection: 


Dating a variety of people may be caused by the high rank- 
ing of success. Success is so important in our society that the 
individual needs assurance that he is well liked, and he must 
be satisfied personally that he can make and keep friends. 
Feeling that each date enjoys his company, a person becomes 
confident that he is a success. 


The assents and compromises can be made, it seems, easily 
enough; there is no time for the maladjustment of perfection- 
ism, as the student who has been quoted as saying that ‘a man 
who cannot be content with anything he does, should see a 
psychiatrist who will cure him of his complex’ shows. Moreover: 


The isolated individual is sure to be unhappy. He is running 
away from life instead of becoming adjusted to it. 


What exists here is, one supposes, a kind of positive democracy 
where all the minor elements of democratic faith — that ma- 
jority opinion is right - become major standards, so that the 
person who does not seem to contribute to the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number — whether by being a good fellow 
or by supporting the dominant clichés — becomes suspect: 
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Why won’t people sign a pledge that is to protect their own 
country? What annoys me is people walking around in this 
wonderful country of ours and criticizing it. 


1957 


And happiness and adjustment seem to be the main spiritual 
values. Yet to discriminate between kinds of happiness, to ask 
whether there are kinds of experience which are more mature 
or involve more strenuous and precise living is futile for the 
teacher. Is there any reason why one thing is better, or one 
opinion more exact, than another? The students are, it would 
seem, thrown back on personal codes, since there is not even a 
sturdy tradition of personal behaviour to fall back on. One 
aspect of what seems (from a succession of themes indicating lack 
of parental love as a cause of juvenile delinquency and violence; 
and from statements like ‘home is just where I sleep’) a failure 
in American family life is a failure to transmit morality; hence 
statements like: 


It is often very difficult for the older generation to under- 
stand that some practices which were considered morally 
wrong or inappropriate in their day are very appropriate in 
the lives of the generation of to-day. 

The appeal to what is ‘appropriate’ is significant; these students 
seem to be taking time out, and expending themselves on light 
independent activity with no moral resonances. It may be that 
except for faith in some vague kind of self-advancement the 
freshman holds no beliefs or cause strongly enough to warrant 
any serious action on his own part; hence he acts within the 
external, and often conflicting, requirements made of him. 
Most of the students (perhaps because from the Midwest) have 
a comforting faith in God; they feel a religious allegiance, but 
not a religious responsibility. Unless they are members of a 
racial minority, they fall back on religious or democratic 
maxims, like ‘All men are created equal’, but seldom feel any 
direct responsibility for social action: 


The Negro has a great problem, and with the correction of 
our own blindnesses and with our help to him, some day [my 
italics] his problems will be solved. 


The wheels are oiled — 


We may be part of a perfect and beautiful progress. . . . De- 
clining are the breakdown (sic) of the past outmoded ways for 
the taking up of new, modern ideas. It is part of the pattern of 
progress. It is usually advancement. 
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But there seems, to these students, no question of any intervention 
in these processes; there is indeed the opposite sense, that the 
individual is virtually absolved from making far-reaching de- 
cisions. Hence this revealing statement: 


We are caught — tangled in a web of rules that we never 
spun. I believe in the worth of human life so that I do not want 
to kill or be killed; yet I must be willing to serve my country. 
But it seems I am serving it because of the mistakes of our 
diplomats or of foreign aggressors. Should I spill the blood of a 
Chinese Red, God cannot point his finger on me. 


It seems true enough, then, that the students we speak of tend 
to arrive at college with a stock of shared notions that are a part 
of the matter of the state and the race to which they belong,* 
which tend to form the core of their intellectual experience and 
lead them sometimes to inconsistencies of view. Often these stu- 
dents come quickly to an awareness that their attitudes are not 
always consistent with things they see around them; they be- 
come suspicious of propaganda and advertising, for instance. 
They have exciting illuminations outside the system of their 
thinking, often, and sometimes find themselves pressed by the 
attitudes which they have been defending. But they are experi- 
encing the play of ideas which a university necessarily affords. 

At the freshman stage, however, there is this unquestionably 
firm centre of opinion, and one may fairly wonder whether it 
does not afford some commentary on the modern human di- 
lemma, where traditional values are being disrupted and when 
the experiences of the parents do not solve dilemmas for the 
child; things change so fast. Moreover, he finds himself in a 
world where he is not, individually, influential; where his 
opinions in themselves count for little. What is right? What is 
good? These questions have virtually no significance. What is 
truth? Well, now: 


Truth is the greatest virtue that anyone can possess. . . . Em- 
ployers constantly look for a person whom they can trust to 
bring higher up in the corporation. 

* By contrast the English child emerging from school seems curiously 
unsophisticated. He has not considered or accepted equivalent notions, and 
in some ways he has been oddly unexposed to, or immune to, ideas. He has 
no notion of unalienable rights or of social or civic responsibility, of the im- 
portance of success or of the necessity for love in marriage. 














From an Italian Journal 


Donald Davie 


o’clock on a Sunday afternoon in Venice it had been rain- 
ing for thirty-six hours already — not so fast and steadily, of 
course, just not quite raining at all for an odd hour or so, but in 
terms of living it through, for thirty-six hours it had rained and 
showed no signs of stopping. D. had slithered out in thin and 
shallow shoes, and now of course she had caught a cold. Who 
could blame her? Though I did, irritably. And there I stood, 
behind the parted shutters in the hotel room, looking out on the 
courtyard, down through a wide lattice of criss-crossing leaden 
gutters where in summer no doubt green creepers were fes- 
tooned — not vines, surely, yet vines they were to the imagina- 
tion, roofing with pierced shade round or trestled tables where, 
again in summer, Venetians would drink their wine; now at un- 
seasonable Easter only the cats crouched and whined under the 
little coved roofs along each slat and beam. And there I stood, 
the rain so steady not even a wretched ball of fur cowered above 
the pavement, hearing the water beating in the desperate quiet, 
and prepared quite deliberately to turn back on D. with, ‘It’s 
all a flop.’ A flop it was, indeed, if all I should get out of it was 
the perverse and painful relish of that cruelty; a flop, a waste of 
time and money to have come at all. How could I have foreseen 
what now makes it worthwhile to remember, a shot from just 
such a window on to just such a scene, though sunny of course, 
in the film of Summer Madness? It seems that one never knows 
what of life is waste until life is over; for the worst ‘flops’ can be 
redeemed years after when one least expects it. But what sort of 
redemption is it after all? Is life redeemed when literature (or 
the cinema, or painting I suppose) endorses and obliquely 
records it? 

Someone said of Boswell that he couldn’t believe in anything 
that happened to him until he had written it down. Hence the 


Prerocion' really pouring, fast and regular. And at two 
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interminable journals. And isn’t it the worst of all the private 
hells there ever were? 

On our first night in Venice I ordered the wine. D. said: 
‘Where did you learn to say Valpolicella ?” 

‘Across the River and into the Trees.” They drank nothing 
else.’ 

“You are impossibly literary,’ she said. 

* * ~ 


Let’s be honest. For people like us a photograph serves as well 
or better. One’s object in going to the place itself is just mne- 
monic. One remembers it better — for instance, S. Maria de 
Miracoli on that last morning when the weather had cleared and 
I rushed D., reluctant and protesting, up to the Rialto and 
round past the Goldoni statue. I shan’t now muddle it up with 
other buildings I’ve seen in photographs and read about, be- 
cause there it is, firm in memory at least for twenty years or so, 
in the context of the rush and the thin bright, watery sunshine 
and D.’s protesting. But don’t imagine that one saw it then. One 
saw it months later, back in Dublin, reading Adrian Stokes and 
looking at his photographs. Not, mind you, that this was one of 
the extreme cases when at first sight one registers only a blank. 
No, we liked the building — quite firmly, and said so; silver-grey 
as it was, picked out in brilliant black, compact beside the 
canal, delicately firm the tight stone skin of the apse. But to go 
on, to call it equable, not at all reticent but quite without self- 
advertisement — that would be or might be (there’s no knowing 
now) to draw not on memory but on Mr Stokes. Shall we say 
that we got it ‘unconsciously’, the critic only brought it to 
awareness? Possibly; but it comes too pat. We liked it, but 
didn’t know why? Hardly. For, being the people we are, not to 
know why is always not to like it enough, so rancorous as we 
are, so grudging and suspicious. But at least let’s have the 
courage of our rancour. Let’s say that grateful we may well be 
to the critic, for he’s saved us not just the trouble, but the dis- 
honesty of ‘seeing for ourselves’. For to people like us — and let’s 
be honest again, we don’t think we’re so exceptional — to see for 
ourselves as much as we’ve now been taught to see, that would 
be dishonest. Oh, it’s not that we’d pretend to see what we 
don’t. Nothing so simple; for the eye no more than any other 
organ can resist the tampering will. Confound it, the eye can be 
compelled to see; and what it sees, even under that pressure, is 
there to be seen. The precious exquisite, the prose-poet even at 
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his worst, records what he saw, if also what he made himself see. 
But seeing, discriminating what is seen from the rest of what is 
felt, is unnatural, in that sense dishonest, as the florid prose be- 
trays. Short of the most florid, such writing, unnatural as it is, 
serves a purpose, is honourable, cleans the eyes of others like 
ourselves, is dishonest that we may be honest and yet not 
obtuse. 
* . * 

If you are ‘impossibly literary’ there’s almost as much fun in 
the books you haven’t read as in those you have. It so happens, 
for instance, that of the innumerable novels set wholly or partly 
in Florence the only one I can remember to have read is a little- 
known book by Charles Lever, The Daltons. Poems — for in- 
stance, Browning’s — can’t colour a locality at all so warmly. 
And Lever’s is a good novel, for it insisted on being remem- 
bered. As soon as I came to Florence, there was Lever’s story as 
large as life, and Florence inside it. It gets, as I suspect no other 
does, the raffish demi-mondaine Florence of adventurers, good- 
for-nothings and hangers-on, living by their wits and their 
manners. And again I’ll guess that, through the century since 
Lever and the Brownings lived here, while the clip-clop of 
hooves was drowned in the roars of the Vespas (every explosion 
of their engines barging to and fro from side to cliff-like side of 
the narrow streets), this aspect of Florence, Lever’s Florence of 
the seedily smart, has persisted and perhaps burgeoned. Lever 
had a talent for this sort of thing, though it isn’t what he’s re- 
membered for. He lived the life himself for more than thirty 
years, trailing his colourful and extravagant menage from 
Brussels down the Rhine, from one little spa to another, so over 
the Alps to Como, Florence, La Spezia, and in the end Trieste — 
away from the London he hated and despised, and the Dublin 
he loved and resented. All this is long after the days of Harry 
Lorrequer and Charles O’ Malley, the gallant harum-scarum 
and scapegrace. Instead, there’s a weary and tolerant amuse- 
ment like Thackeray’s, but more convincing. Thackeray’s lip 
curls so as not to tremble; Lever is really hardbitten. But of 
course one speaks only of the best. Most of the books, late and 
early, are written against the clock, shamelessly improvised, 
weary in all the worst ways. But at his best . . . well, at his best 
he wrote The Daltons ; and even there in the second volume in- 
evitably we get the Jesuit grey eminence, pulling the strings be- 
hind all the scenes of Europe, now arranging a Hapsburg 
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marriage, now postponing an Irish insurrection. Of course 
that’s tedious — one of the Jesuit’s emissaries, I remember, is 
dispatched across Europe from a trapdoor in one of the jewel- 
ler’s shops on the Ponte Vecchio. And even that absurdity lent 
something to my loitering in the damp dusk while D. bought 
corals in one of those shops. 

But there’s more to it than that. The point is that Lever’s 
acrid disenchantment is one of the tones that you need in 
Florence. D. J. O’Donoghue’s Victorian Life and Letters of Lever 
achieves one of its rare lively moments when it treats of the 
Lever family, outrageously dressed and outrageously well 
mounted, prancing into the Sunday afternoon parade of fashion 
in the Cascine — papa no doubt dreading the moment when he 
must bow to the expatriate literary ladies, Mrs Browning or 
Mrs Trollope, who as a class terrified him. I had got my 
bearings wrong, and confused the Cascine with the hill of San 
Miniato, which is upstream and on the other bank; so that 
when we toiled out there for the first time — not at wet and 
chilly Easter but in an August’s heat — there, for me, was the 
Lever cavalcade cantering up the sloping gravel walks between 
the belvederes. And after all it didn’t matter, for Lever had a 
villa somewhere near San Miniato. Besides, the wet and 
clammy grotto at the bottom, underneath the lowest of the 
belvederes, truly has more than a hint of Victorian shrubberies 
or conservatories — in Nashville Park perhaps at Howth. 

What clinched the matter, unreasonably enough, was our 
discovering the Piazza Demidoff on the way back. For a power- 
fully sinister figure among the Florentine expatriates in The 
Daltons was an impassive and jaded Russian prince. And I want 
to know no more about the probably blameless Demidoff, 
whose effigy in the piazza sufficiently proves his philanthropic 
worthiness, nor for that matter about the other Russian behind 
the Cyrillic characters on his tombstone in Santa Maria 
Novella; for I want Lever’s frigid and cruel owner of thousands 
of mujik souls, and as I’ve conveniently forgotten what Lever 
calls him Demidoff is his name. 

The English or American Leland, who survives in the title of 
the Leland Tea-Rooms at the foot of the Via Tornabuoni — his, 
I suspect, is a name I ought to know about. And certainly I can 
hardly identify him with any of Lever’s indolent guardees and 
duelling milords; the patronizing of tea-rooms would hardly 
be in their line. No, I see him as a Bostonian aesthete, wealthy, 
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of course, but more than a little womanish, with a wispish fair 
beard perhaps, with a valuable if rather precious collection 
undoubtedly. The Lever characters made use of him, sponged 
on him, bullied him. 

For certainly the Leland Tea-Rooms are a milieu out of 
Lever’s Florence. They are of course too English to be true — 
lace curtains, sporting prints, mats, and little tables in Jacobean 
oak, even brass and china on a high ledge around the wall. And 
yet we’ve never seen an English tourist there. Oh, doubtless 
they stray in sometimes, hoping for milk in their tea and getting 
lemon. But whenever we’ve been there — not often admittedly — 
the sparse company has been Anglophil Italian. In particular, 
I remember the ageing playboy with gold teeth, haggardly 
handsome, whom we saw again in Doney’s, in both places 
dancing smooth attention, his features just a little too mobile, 
on rapacious Florentine ladies, all carmine and raddles. I sup- 
pose I must entertain the possibility that he too (‘Nick’ we 
called him — he was that sort of man) was a model husband and 
father. But I push that to the back of the mind. If he wasn’t an 
‘adventurer’, there’s no justice in imagination. 

No, Lever’s he must be, and is. The whole of Via Torna- 
buoni is raffish in just his way, Lever’s way. 

* * * 


Lemon with my tea in the Leland Tea-Rooms — that meant 
Russia again, and Demidoff of the piazza, and Charles Lever’s 
Russian Florentine. But there is more to my feeling for Demidoff 
than memories of a story by Lever. Every man is interesting to 
himself, if to no one else; but every man’s Odyssey ought to be 
interesting to everyone else, if only it were not that the only 
man qualified to tell it is the pocket-size Odysseus himself. In 
bookish terms — and I am a bookish person, if not quite so 
bookish as I choose to appear — my Odyssey, as it shows up for 
me when I am in Italy, is the story of the long way round to 
get there. The direct and trodden way, I suppose, is from 
Greece and Rome, by way of a classical grounding that comes 
to life again in the Englishman when he comes to Florence. This 
is the way to Florence that throws up the idea of the Renais- 
sance. But one thinks at once of other ways that have been taken 
~ of Ezra Pound’s way, for instance, out of the Latin silver age 
through Provence and so into Tuscany, a trodden path that 
loses itself just when the other way finds itself, in the so-called 
High Renaissance: 
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all that Sandro knew, and Jacopo 
and that Velasquez never suspected 
lost in the brown meat of Rembrandt 

and the raw meat of Rubens and Jordaens. 
My way was out of Russia. By a concatenation of accidents, it 
was in Tolstoy and Dostoievsky, those enemies (so we often 
consider) of the Mediterranean ordonnance, that I began my 
voyage home to Ithaca. It was as if, after I had discovered art 
in the schoolboy’s wholesome way in Dumas and Walter de la 
Mare, I had to go out of Europe just in order to find my way 
back. With only a little falsification, I can chart my slow return 
— from Dostoievsky and Tolstoy and Leskov to the more Euro- 
pean Turgenev and Pushkin, so over the frontier of Poland with 
Kochanowski and Mickiewicz. If I have got hold of the classical 
tradition at all, it is only through surrogates; just as Jonson is 
my Horace and my Sallust, so I understand the Homeric only 
through the Pan Tadeusz of Mickiewicz. Kochanowski is my 
Ronsard. And whatever I know of urbanitas, with its chastity and 
restraint, I found the hints of first in my always dictionary- 
bound gropings towards the sense and the feel of Pushkin. 
There must always be for me a poignancy in the figures of the 
Scythian immigrants, Russians enamoured of the classical, even 
such minor masters as Vyazemsky or Merezhkovsky. It is be- 
cause of this that I can’t take seriously the too glibly postulated 
Europe and Christendom of my friends among the Poundians — 
least of all when they translate this cultural allegiance into po- 
litical terms, and oppose the Russians at all points as neces- 
sarily the enemies of all that is Europe. 

When I was in Russia with the Navy, we drank, not lemon in 
our tea, but lime. And there too was a piquant marrying of tra- 
ditions, the lime-juice sailor of the Yankee shanty united with 
the heroines of Turgenev, Cook’s and Anson’s precautions 
against scurvy locked in with the ritual of the samovar. But to 
an English taste, lemon and lime in tea are equally exotic. And 
so behind Leland Tea-Rooms on the corner by the Lungarno 
rises in my imagination the tidy wooden house on the water- 
front of the Dvina in Archangel — an image now as lost and 
poignantly remote as in our days only images from Russia can 
be. The situation indeed was not dissimilar. As here in Florence 
I might turn off the Lungarno into Via Tornabuoni, so there I 
would come out of Karl Marx House, turn right and then right 
again round the corner of the house, and walk up a broad quiet 
street where a whitewashed church, towered and apsed, was in 
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use as a warehouse. Then after a few hundred yards in Prospekt 
Vinogradski, I could turn on to intersecting minor streets lead- 
ing to the old Prospekts behind, or I could turn again on to the 
waterfront. Often that is what I would do, for those parts re- 
minded me (being wind-blown, salt-caked) of the older, quieter 
parts of Portsmouth, full of the period and the feeling of Captain 
Marryat. One image in particular remains, of two rows of 
windy birches on a trodden grass-plot, of Soviet sailors (their 
uniform, with the extravagant tails to the cap, even more care- 
fully careless than our own) against the wall of a whitewashed 
building, the muffled sound of a balalaika within, and across the 
road beyond metal railings the broad, swift Dvina, all tumbling 
and rocking in a Northern sunset. But now, remembering the 
slope of Via Tornabuoni, the expensive small shops behind 
their metal grilles running up to the prodigious rustication of 
the Strozzi Palace, the discrepancy asserts itself. No there is no 
echo after all; and Archangel those years ago is as irrecover- 
able, a chapter as firmly closed as ever it was. 
* ~ * 

It is Harry I remember when I think of Russian tea. There 
he would lie, a bloated wreck of a man, propped on his bed, 
while I, so much younger and fascinated by his excesses, would 
covertly watch from my bed in another corner. The glass of 
amber tea and lime would be held in one puffy hand while with 
the other he took a cigarette. And the image I have is of how the 
cigarette was moved caressingly over and over with a curl of the 
lip before it was lit. So small a thing has remained for me a 
symbol of enlightened hedonism, a sedulous savouring of small 
pleasures, not a willed heightening or intensification or exten- 
sion, but simply a making the most of them. Poor Harry, he was 
no advertisement and no model, far from the happy hedonist 
himself. As he moved unhurrying through the stages of his pro- 
digious thirst, from Chesterton’s Lepanto to the Arab muezzin 
(his renderings of both the prescribed celebrations of definite 
stages of drunkenness), he tried I suppose to conceal from him- 
self and others the usual tedious story of over-compensation for 
a Calvinist boyhood. Only in the lighting of a cigarette did he 
persuade my imagination. And that is enough to be grateful 
for. In Florence one has need of some such talisman. You need 
it, that is, if like us and others of our kind and generation you 
have been taught too soon or in the wrong way to ‘discriminate’, 
to suspect all pleasures that cannot be justified at the bar of 
analysis. For that was certainly what was wrong with us when 
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we came to Florence — a suspicious rancour on principle which 
would have had us, in fields where we weren’t at home, defer all 
judgements, and all enjoyments even, to the expert, while still 
warning us that most experts were only self-styled anyway. Too 
sharp and knowing by half, costive in all our sensations, we 
came to Florence; and perhaps only Florence could have saved 
us before it was too late, cramming us with so many sensations 
that the defences at last went down. 

Even now, facing a building or a painting whose distinction 
there seems no accounting for, I have to guard against con- 
cluding that no distinction exists. “To thine own self be true’ - 
but it is just my own self that seeks so irritably after cause and 
effect And so if I’m not to lose pleasure through my own arro- 
gance, I have to carry with me an appropriate mask. I go back 
to Harry for that, and can almost believe that when for the first 
time I stood inside Brunelleschi’s Santo Spirito, I moved my lips 
as Harry’s lips moved about his unlit cigarette, just to remind 
myself that I was there to savour and ‘take in’, not to know 
why. I have had to face the invidious probability that I take a 
much intenser pleasure in reading an analysis of Brunelleschi’s 
architecture than in looking at any example of it. That’s topsy- 
turvy of course; but if anyone says it’s unforgivable, what can 
they mean? It is so; and there’s nothing I can do about it. 
What I can do and have done, under the ‘spell’ of Italy, is to 
acknowledge that the pleasure of ‘taking in’, if for me less ex- 
quisite, may be all the more to be sought after, since it is rare. 

* * * 


In a poem called Florence: Design for a City, Elizabeth Jen- 
nings gives a notable picture of Florence as seen surely from one 
of the roads above Fiesole: 

Take one bowl, one valley 

Assisted by hills to peace 

And let the hills hold back the wind a little 
Only turning the trees 

Only dividing the shadows 

With a simple movement of sun 

Across the valley’s face. 


It concludes: 

It is simple then to be a stranger, 

To have a mind that is wide 

To permit the city to settle between our thoughts, 
As between these hills, and flower and glow inside. 
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Miss Jennings, it seems, was undecided — ‘one bowl, one valley’. 
Both and neither. As seen from here, the valley of the Arno is, to 
English eye: and ears, misleading. The enormous prospect 
hasn’t at all the feel of what we understand by ‘valley’. A better 
word, though still inaccurate, would be ‘dale’. For this is a 
north-country landscape, Pennine in being Apennine. By com- 
parison the Ligurian Hills, for instance, as one sees them from 
the train above Ferrara, have the romantic charm of a back- 
cloth, like the Clee Hills or some of the other formations of 
Shropshire, which the north-country man, used to a mountain 
range, has to regard as not quite serious. In both cases there is a 
difference of scale. And this is something in Italy which perhaps 
only the Englishman can appreciate, and the Englishman of to- 
day more than the Englishman of yesterday. For him as perhaps 
for no other visitor, Italy appears as truly continental, spacious 
where his own landscapes are cosy and intimate. Even of Wales 
and Scotland and Ireland this is not so true. To us who have 
lived for six years in Ireland and come over most summers to 
drive about England, the English scene seems to grow year by 

year more suffocatingly intimate as Sir Hugh Casson’s Sub- 

topia takes over mile after mile. Italy, one knows from re- 

membering the schoolroom, is a peninsula too densely peopled, 

bursting at the seams. But this is not how it lives in the imagina- 

tion, at least not in Tuscany. From here, above Fiesole, what is 

magnificent about the landscape is the generosity of its con- 

tours, its raking lines, the fall of the ground steep but never 

sickening, not sublime but elegantly grand. And one has to go 

to the Pennines, even in its least picturesque southern stretch 

between Manchester and Sheffield, to find any scene in England 

where the otherness of natural configuration rises so undeterred 

out of human arrangements. For such a bowl in the earth I 

think of a haunt of my boyhood, the fantastically remote amphi- 

theatre in pathless grouse moor where the Derbyshire Derwent 
rises, only a few miles — but those miles never crossed — south of 

the main road between Manchester and Penistone. 

But of course that emphasis is wrong. It is not a question of 
‘far from the madding crowd’. This Tuscan landscape, even at 
its wildest — and down here, far from the Apennine summits, 
wild is what it is — is always humanized. Buildings and hamlets 
dot the landscape, but at what lucid intervals, disposed with 
what delicate fidelity to the lie of the land. The walled hill 
towns, not here but down towards Siena, are only the most 
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hackneyed case of a principle which operates everywhere, by 
which the rise and fall of the ground are treated as natural 
limits, natural precincts, not obstacles to be mastered by the 
flood of streets that by sheer inertia, when the time comes, swells 
over and spills down them. Florence itself is not a good example. 
As seen from here, the city has no determinable shape or place; 
it settles between our thoughts more comfortably than between 
its hills, between those hills rather as we think of them or see 
them on the map than as we experience them. More than 
buildings, what makes this effect of lucid disposition is the 
timber. Hardly a wooded landscape, trees none the less are 
everywhere, but again disposed in lines, in clumps, in feathery 
plumes on hilltops or picking out with variations an aquiline 
rib. It is this disposition, not only nor even mainly human, 
which rules out the charmingly wayward English notions of 
copse and spinney, and proffers instead the beautiful word 
‘groves’, redeeming that from the feel of human artifice that 
comes with it for the English. The Pennine hogbacks that I call 
to mind are above the tree-line, of course, and the sad dense 
conifers that nowadays choke their valleys around reservoirs are 
the products of a forestry that rides roughshod over the lie of 
land. That region is moorland and its valleys are not dales but 
cloughs. Here at Fiesole there is no moorland, no ground aban- 
doned by man as too ungrateful to be broken with the plough. 
And yet even the idea of moor, with its springy tussocks, its ling 
and furze, is here at Fiesole as it were in abeyance, a latent 
possibility like the idea that the landscape might be wooded. 
The true dales of course come further north on the Pennine 
Chain, up above Leeds and into County Durham. The land- 
scape of clough and moor which I recall occurs in the southern- 
most Pennine stretch, where it runs down to the Derbyshire 
peak. And that we saw rather from the train on a chill and 
murky afternoon when we climbed out of Bologna over the 
mountains. And it was there too in the unattractive but still 
compact, still controlled outskirts of Bologna, that we saw how 
the Italian spaciousness comes about. The suburban block of 
flats is so plainly more economical in terms of space than the 
housing estate, and it gives the architect a unit he can do some- 
thing with, where the semi-detached villa gives him nothing. It 
would be absurd to feel moved in Florence, one model of what 
a city can become, to set up city and country in opposition and 
to plump for the rural. What one wants is that urban and rural 
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should be distinct, and that suburban, that attractive notion of 
a controlled mediation between them, be salvaged from its 
present status as the most abusive epithet in English. Bologna 
may be an unattractive city — we don’t know, for we never went 
there; but at least it is a city set in a countryside, not just a 
spreading stain with no centre and no edges, an uncontrollable 
growth. One thinks despairingly of the mile upon mile of 
English by-pass and traffic roundabout, allotment and slum- 
clearance scheme, pylon, bus-shelter and cruelly pollarded 
plane tree; of Plymouth, the centre blitzed out of it and re- 
placed with department stores built and sculpted in bakelite, 
and pullulating inland in mile after mile of prefabricated hill- 
side, while Regency Devonport runs down into ever less habit- 


able slum. 


* * * 





A Farewell to Arms was the book we took with us when we 
started on our holiday, to read in the train between Paris and 
Milan. And at the end of the holiday, as it seems to me now, we 
came back to Hemingway and tried to live for a few days 
according to his lights. We failed, failed to measure up or per- 
haps down to his standard of sincerity. This was in Rapallo. 
Hemingway is required reading for Italy. Not that he gives 
you the feel of it beforehand, or ‘creates the atmosphere’, say, of 
Milan. Usually he doesn’t even try; and when he does try some- 
thing like that for Venice, in Across the River and into the Trees, on 
the whole he fails. He’s salutary reading, in fact, just because he 
doesn’t try, thinking it I suppose, either not worth doing or else 
-- and this cuts nearer the bone — impossible to do with honesty. 
The most you can do in all honesty, so he suggests, is to name 
each pleasure as it comes and then pass on. You recall it grate- 
fully by naming its occasion; try to do more, to pinpoint the 
quality of the pleasure and at once you fall to pressing and 
squeezing the last drop of juice from each withered orange. 
Doing that, you are less than honest and less than grateful. Of 
Hemingway’s words one can say what Walter de la Mare has 
said of the words of Edward Thomas: 


They are there for their own sakes, of course, but chiefly be- 
cause the things they represent have been lived with so long 
that their names are themselves. Mere observation will detect 
the salient sharply enough; but only a passive, half-conscious 
reverie will at last win to and share in the life itself. 
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When Hemingway calls over the names of drinks — ‘grappa’, 
for instance, or ‘Valpolicella’ — he refuses to use these words 
except as the names of certain pleasures; for it is in their 
faculty of merely being that he loves these pleasures, not for 
what they tell him or suggest to him about himself or about 
something else. They are as they are, each according to its 
kind; that and nothing else is their value. It is a quality that 
Hemingway shares with the best nature-poets. When Clare or 
Edward Thomas or at his best Robert Bloomfield call over the 
names they have given to birds and beasts, for instance, and to 
their activities, there is an admirable prosaicism in their lan- 
guage, eschewing metaphor, which has just the same effect, and 
for the same honourable reason. ‘I love to see the shaking twig’, 
says Clare, ‘Dance till shut of eve.’ And the mysterious purity of 
that ‘shaking’ is all in its being simply the name for what a twig 
does in a breeze. With these writers one is taken back for a time 
into the belief, entertained for centuries, that the wisdom of un- 
fallen Adam was shown in the rightness of every name he found 
for the things of Eden — in his own language and so in every 
language, for we are persuaded likewise that Vico was right to 
think all languages at bottom, and poetically speaking, one. 

Properly to celebrate our pleasures, then, the only form is the 
litany or the catalogue, the litany of events which is the baldest 
narrative, the narrative of Hemingway. This is all the truer 
when the occasions of our pleasure are the well-known, the 
accredited ones, as they are in Italy. San Miniato, the church 
itself but also that whole vicinity, is as notoriously a source of 
pleasure as wine is, or love. If you try to convey the pleasure 
that you take in it, you will seem to be either an absurd pro- 
vincial, as if you thought ‘Queen Anne’s dead’ were news, or 
else, what is worse, intolerably presumptuous, imagining that 
San Miniato had been waiting down the centuries for the ap- 
preciation that you alone, after so long, are uniquely equipped 
to give. And yet to let San Miniato therefore go by default is to 
fall short of a due gratitude. Pleasures must be celebrated afresh 
by every soul that discovers them for itself. It’s absurd and dis- 
honest to look for something new to say. And so the only way to 
celebrate Florence now is simply to call the roll of its names, and 
so to risk the effect that what you write is for the initiates, 
caviare to the general. 

Perhaps it’s only the over-articulate who feel the frustration 
of ‘words fail me’, who see that all pleasures are precarious 
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because they cannot be shared in speech, who are half aware that 
their being so fugitive puts an edge on them, even as they 
cushion the shock of that by turning to the guide-book, as if they 
were there to be informed. In Rapallo, the guide-book had to 
be put away. And yet Rapallo too is an accredited pleasure as 
Florence is. Its occasions are Hemingway’s occasions, not to be 
burked by following a schedule or seeking information. Bright 
it was for the most part, but chilly; there was no question of 
boating or bathing. A gentle walk along the waterfront, a seat 
in an angle there or in the park, Baccardi or Cinzano or a pot of 
tea behind the great plate glass windows of the cafe — these were 
the alternatives. We couldn’t rise to it, or I couldn’t. D. de- 
clared bitterly I was the man for whom all the guide-books were 
written, unhappy without the endorsement of print for the 
pleasures I pursued. I gazed in vain, not bored but resentfully 
unhappy, at other visitors. Was it De La Mare’s ‘passive, half- 
conscious reverie’ that I saw in those quiet loungers, a sort of 
convalescent lassitude? It was beyond me, at all events. And at 
last — literature again — reading a plaque to De Maupassant on 
the harbour wall at Portofino, I remembered Isaac Babel’s 
loathsome story of Maupassant’s death, a syphilitic in a mad- 
house. After that the stagnant opulence of the coast road gave 
me the horrors, seemed peopled only by obese inactive dogs and 
their obese inactive owners. So much, I reflect now, grimly, for 
my Russians who are no less Europeans. If it’s the mark of the 
barbarian in art to strum on the nerves, then Babel was a 
Scythian indeed, and none so vowed to the opposite, the 
Mediterranean, as I. But that was only the seal on my distress. 
I had found myself in Hemingway’s world and found it too 
exacting by half. 





Authentic Voices 


W. John Morgan 


how hard one tries it is difficult to avoid reading, even in 
serious journals, about the intellectual and spiritual 
habits of this age-group to which one, with one’s friends, be- 
longs. With characteristic enterprise the Daily Express has dis- 
covered in recent novels, plays, autobiographies and commen- 
taries a group of Angry Young Men who are the natural 
successors to the Bright Young Things of the ’twenties. If all 
this were restricted to Express level one could say that here is a 
stunt and here are silly young men. But it isn’t and so it be- 
comes important to record that the image presented of the 
generation, the Frankenstein created by writers and critics of 
serious pretension bears a surprisingly small resemblance to the 
mempbers of the age group one knows personally. I’m not saying 
that we are right and they are wrong. It may be that we cannot 
recognize our own characteristics or that we are a gang of 
freaks and that the really representative figures live elsewhere, 
in places like Notting Hill or Soho — but whatever the reason, it 
is certainly curious that the section of the age group known to 
me, some Oxbridge, some Redbrick, some neither, all of lower- 
middle-class or working-class origin, a mixed bag of teachers, 
housewives, university lecturers, journalists, footballers, insur- 
ance men, steelworkers and miners, bears so little resemblance 
to the symbolic Frankenstein, so little that one cannot even put 
it down to the inevitable inadequacy of generalization, or the 
polemicist’s occupational bigotry, or the inescapable limitations 
of spokesmen’s statements. I can’t pretend it’s especially per- 
turbing to discover that one isn’t a Lucky Jim or an Angry 
Young Man, in spite of possessing all the social and educational 
qualifications; the sense of inadequacy isn’t exactly harrowing. 
It’s simply curious. 
Young Frankenstein’s qualities we know. Death he has for- 
gotten about; he stands in the need of prayer. Philistine, self- 
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pitying, obsessed with yet hating a steady job, a washing ma- 
chine, a motor car, a television set; he is looking all ways simul- 
taneously in anger while whining and biting the State that fed 
him. Beauty he never knew and manners he has forgotten. To 
politics he is indifferent, preferring for his idols fashion models 
and for his intellectual delectation the seers of Lime Grove. 
Plumbing is more important to him than poetry. If he met the 
Four Horsemen by the way he would start taking bets. 

This appalling monster has been created partly by the 
generation’s own literary surgeons, but mainly by older people 
who as ever find the world changed for the worst, often perhaps 
because they are not looking at the world but at its distorted 
images. If I may relevantly digress, the kind of mistake they 
have made is roughly that sometimes made by commentators 
on the subject of America. An added relevance of the digression 
is that America has been the greatest single influence on the 
generation, contributing to modes of dress and speech and 
literary and musical taste; people brought up on Hollywood 
cinema, on the wartime radio shows, jazz and swing, on the 
novels of Hemingway and Fitzgerald and, later, Salinger, on 
Cummings’s verse, and the plays of O’Neill, Miller and Wil- 
liams, are not easily shaken from their tastes. They were so 
much more exciting than their English or Continental equiva- 
lents. On another level — in the advertising business — artists and 
copywriters study the back numbers of the Saturday Evening Post 
and Ladies’ Home Journal and build a London dream world out 
of a New York fantasy. To equate, almost as a matter of course, 
the fact of these influences with a decline in moral and aesthetic 
values is as absurd as identifying the advertisers’ fantasies with 
life as lived. In a characteristic essay, reprinted in Perspectives 2, 
Miss Mary McCarthy makes this point about American adver- 
tising, which is also the point of this digression: 


What is imputed to Americans is . . . an abject dependance 
on material possessions, an image of happiness as packaged by 
a manufacturer, content in a can. This view of life is strongly 
urged by advertising agencies. We know the ‘others’ of course, 
because we meet them every week in full force in the New 
Yorker or the Saturday Evening Post, those brightly coloured 
families of dedicated consumers, waiting in unison on the porch 
for the dealer to deliver the new car, gobbling the new cereal 
(‘Gee, Mom, is it good for you too?’), lining up to bank their 
pay checks, or fearfully anticipating the industrial accident 
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and the insurance check that will ‘compensate’ for it. . . . The 
thing, however, that repels us in these advertisements is their 
naive falsity to life. Who are these advertising men kidding, 
besides the European tourist? Between the tired, sad, gentle 
faces of the strangers around us and these grinning Holy Fami- 
lies, there exists no possibility of even a wishful identification. 

Similarly, who are our ‘authentic voices’, our spokesmen 
kidding? Themselves? The public? If it were only themselves 
it would not matter; since it is the public it becomes, to anyone 
who cares, important. These Angry Young Men, for example. 
How do they differ, except in age, from Angry Middle-Aged 
Men? It is certainly true that some young men are angry some 
of the time. They are angry about Hungary and Suez, but so are 
many older people. They are angry, if they have a fiery tem- 
perament, when their team loses or at opinions about literature 
with which they don’t agree or if their girls don’t turn up. But, 
I’m happy to say, I don’t know any young men who - living 
in the hysterical present — stamp and rage with self-pity and 
scream at their wives or want to shoot people because they 
aren’t getting the money they think they are worth, or don’t 
like teaching or can’t afford to eat at the White Tower. That is 
how we are all supposed to be behaving in our seedy flats, I 
take it. 

Often suspected of leading these young men — wrongly sus- 
pected — is Mr Kingsley Amis’s Lucky Jim, if not Mr Amis him- 
self. Lucky Fim has become a text for Sunday sermons, having © 
long since ceased to be a vigorous, funny, gay book — except, of 
course, to most of its readers. Jim is a symbol, though of what is 
another matter. (Symbols are notoriously useful things to men 
unsure of what they’re talking about.) He is all things to all 
men. He is the upstart proletariat educated beyond his station 
although, at least according to the novel, he is a member of the 
middle class. 'To some he represents that other figure of our time 
— the man uncertain of his identity — because, if you please, he 
makes his ‘Edith Sitwell face’. An American journalist once 
asked me if I thought the decline in the Tory vote at Tonbridge 
was due to the defection of the Lucky Jims. Clearly if Dixon did 
not exist it would have been necessary to invent him; he is such 
a handy synonym for something people don’t want to have to 
look at too closely, abuse being simpler when the object is 
vague. Not that Dixon hasn’t representative qualities, but these 
are not the ones usually seized upon. His important qualities 
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seem to me to be his painful attempts at honesty, his inability 
to disguise his private face in public places and to keep those 
bad resolutions of his, like concurring in cant or pretentious- 
ness. But for the most part, if one can stop worrying about 
things like class-origin, place of education and other questions 
of literary criticism of that kind, Lucky Jim is not especially pe- 
culiar to our times, indeed is originally orthodox down to its 
happy ending. 

But, since we are playing the social game, does anyone 
imagine that young lecturers at Redbrick behave like Dixon? 
Or that they wish to? They are quite proud of being university 
lecturers — and it isn’t the pride born of necessity. Seriousness 
about their work seems to stand out a mile in most members of 
the generation, but especially does it among the scientists and 
technologists who form its largest and growing proportion. They 
find Lucky Fim funny because it is in their idiom, but its hero is no 
model. For them he is, like all the best comic heroes, an aristo- 
crat with luck for his private income. They have no private in- 
come of any kind. What he seems partly to represent, with all 
the freedom of one of luck’s aristocrats or a fairy-tale hero, is the 
aversion to what Salinger means by the ‘phoney’, the refusal to 
be taken in, the old-style nonconformist spirit (or ‘boorish- 
ness’), the intellectual integrity (or ‘bad taste’). Yet even on 
these grounds the novel is not — as it was never meant to be - a 
totally accurate sociological handbook. 

This sensitiveness to the ‘phoney’ is the important character- 
istic and is one which emerges clearly in Mr Amis’s other work 
and in the verse and criticism of those popularly associated with 
him. I don’t think it’s too unfair to say that this sensitiveness 
expresses itself positively in an hostility to mystical, romantic, 
melancholy or just gaudy theatrical thinking and feeling; in a 
distaste for metaphysical speculation and in a fear of the conse- 
quences of emotional behaviour. Sometimes these attitudes 
seem the consequence of a genuine grief (naughty word?) at 
the human condition; at other times they seem little different 
from an attempt to elevate into respectable critical theory ser- 
vice-mess or commercial-lounge sensibility, out of a notion that 
it is in those places that one finds real real people. 

Whatever one thinks of these attitudes — and there is a point 
at which the ‘anti-phoney’ topples over into a phoniness of its 
own — they are not something peculiar to our generation, nor 
have they anything particularly to do with ‘the emergence of a 
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new middle class’ or ‘Redbrick rampant’ or ‘the new phili- 
stinism’. Quite the contrary; they are traditional English atti- 
tudes, part of the Anglo-Saxon contribution. So worthy an 
English character as the Reverend Sidney Smith was a great 
believer in never giving way to melancholy, in taking the short 
view, in the benefits hard work confers on the soul. Fanaticism, 
mysticism, ‘enthusiasm’, Beethoven’s symphonies, tragic verse 
and the Romantic movement, when that movement was in full 
spate, were among his other detestations. These limitations 
were: diminished, as so often in England, by his tolerance and 
generosity, by his zeal for practical reform of unjust law or 
institution and by his great wit and good humour. When Smith 
believed that all ‘reasonably good people’ would be cared for 
hereafter, he could relate ‘good’ to fixed articles of faith. Our 
contemporary ‘common-sense’ men, should the question occur, 
might well paraphrase, ‘You’re all right if you’re a good chap’, 
‘good’ being something not very much different but fixed to few 
articles. (Smith’s sense of humour saved him from those normal 
hazards of ‘common-sense’ men — pomposity and a coy self- 
regard — which can make phoniness stand out like mumps, al- 
though, as some of our contemporaries indicate, it differs from 
mumps in that it is more unpleasant when caught young.) 

Altogether, though, I would suggest that these ‘common- 
sense’ men, of all the ‘authentic voices’, are nearest the bull, 
which is not to say that they are well inside the inner circle. 
They do not come as near as Mr J. D. Salinger in Catcher in the 
Rye, or Mr William Cooper in Scenes from Provincial Life and 
The Struggles of Albert Woods, novels which, even if they haven’t 
been seized upon by the publicists, have had a powerful influ- 
ence. But, at least, they are in touch with life and most of them 
on the side of life. Their limitations are Smith’s limitations, al- 
though in his case there seems to have been a psychological 
explanation. A poem in New Lines ends: 


How dare we now be anything but numb? 


The idea seems to be, if I understand it, that since both love 
and hate are versions of feeling one must fight shy of them. In 
the light of recent history this is not unreasonable, but in the 
light of more ancient history it is also impossible. How does one 
stop ‘feeling’? By wilful anzsthetizing? Isn’t this identifying a 
‘neutral’ attitude to the vicious exploitation of ‘feeling’ falsely 
with a ‘neutral’ attitude to feeling? Anyway, people will always 
dare to be something other than numb, which is both the 
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tragedy and glory of the human condition; the poet’s concern is 
with how they express themselves. 

If this seems hair-splitting, it’s done partly because it seems 
to me — questions of age group one side for a moment — that the 
‘common-sense’ approach at least is healthy and promising, and 
would be more so if less emotionally limited. It would then — to 
swing back into line — also be more representative. But how less 
dangerous is the contribution to the young Frankenstein which 
has come from the ‘Movement’s’ surgery than that from the one 
across the way, where the light is dimmer and all wear fancy 
dress. Particularly I’m thinking of that ‘authentic voice’, Mr 
Colin Wilson, who has a remarkable capacity for making young 
men angry, at least some young men. He angers for several 
reasons, some of which are not altogether his fault, but those of 
his publicists. His glibness about religion and his choice of 
markets to parade his solutions seem in bad taste. The fascina- 
tion which outsiders and lunatics like the Dusseldorf sadist- 
murderer, Kurten — on whose career Mr Wilson tells us in En- 
counter his coming novel is based — clearly exercises for him, and 
whom he tends to hold up for our admiration, indicates a con- 
tempt for life which is rather horrifying. (His literary pro- 
nouncements — all those proper names! — calling for someone to 
do for literature what Toynbee and Spengler have done else- 
where confirm this impression of contempt which is none the 
less serious because one can forecast nihilism as its conse- 
quence.) Less importantly, there is the manner of Mr Wilson’s 
presentation to the public, for which he cannot be blamed, by 
which a figure for whom serious claims are made may easily if 
unfairly be bracketed with ‘personalities’ like Miss Nancy Spain 
or Mr Gilbert Harding, or even Champion the Wonder Horse. 
Mr Wilson indeed seems to be the principal victim, as he was 
the principal success, of that ‘increasing concern with publicity 
values and commercialization’ which, in a fine polemic in a 
recent issue of this journal, Mr W. A. S. Keir detected in Lon- 
don literary circles. To be fair to Mr Wilson, he has positively 
disclaimed ‘authenticity’ for his voice. But others have claimed 
it for him and superficially, from the success of The Outsider, they 
might seem to have a case. Mightn’t it be though that its appeal 

— with those overtones of the fanatical and the authoritarian 
and the abdication of personal responsibility — is mainly to the 
middle aged? To those who, fed up with what they’ve got, are 
eager to see some bright new light shining? I very much doubt 
if these are characteristics of the young, if only for the negative 
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reasons that they have not yet had cause to lose hope or their 
appetite for life. One doesn’t meet many contemporaries who 
share Mr Wilson’s ideas or philosophic method. But, again, they 
may live somewhere else. 

This may seem an absurdly optimistic reading of the situa- 
tion, this suggestion that a generation is ready and willing to 
resist the ‘phoney’ in all its manifestations and healthy enough 
to consider people more important than large ideas, however 
attractively release is promised from most of the difficulties of 
living. Certainly I don’t want to pretend that the saints are 
about to march in; that would be building a brother for young 
Frankenstein. The usual problems persist; falls from grace are 
no less and no more heavy; ignorance and intolerance endure. 
I do think, though, that a cheerful scepticism is more general 
than is suspected and directed more often at publicists than 
perhaps they realize; that people are more different from one 
another and not half so simple as we are led to believe, and that 
they are perfectly capable of calling a plague on both the 
houses which, in their different ways, ignore important human 
qualities. ‘Spotting the phoney’ is a popular game among the 
young of the ’fifties. 
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Crestwood Heights | 


SEELEY - SIM «- LOOSLEY 


‘Crestwood Heights’ is a pseudonym for a_ well-to-do 
residential suburb of a large Canadian city. A team of 
social scientists spent five years exploring the life of 
*Crestwocd Heights’ and its inhabitants. In this report 
roofs are lifted, walls fold back, and we are shown in great 
detail how these people live, what they want, and how 
and to what ends they educate their children. A_ book 
comparable in importance to the Lynds’ Middletown and 
Middletown in Transition. 
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A Study in the Fluctuating Fortunes of the Metaphor 


In Defence of Miss Groby 


G. Ingli James 


AMES THURBER once described, in a story entitled Here 
Lies Miss Groby, the woman who taught him English Litera- 
ture at school. What she loved most of all were figures of 
speech. She set young James and his classmates searching in 
Ivanhoe and Fulius Caesar for metaphors, similes, metonymies, 
apostrophes, personifications, and all the rest, until they were 
afraid to pay too much attention to the sense of what they were 
reading for fear they might overlook a figure. 

Now despite her obvious shortcomings as a teacher of litera- 
ture, a good deal might be said in defence of Miss Groby. For 
one thing, she showed exemplary impartiality. In the family of 
figures she had no favourites. As it happened, it was the meto- 
nymy which stuck in Thurber’s mind, but he makes it clear that, 
so far as his teacher was concerned, all the figures were treated 
alike. This is something which much finer minds than Miss 
Groby’s might do well to ponder. 

All too many poets and critics, when they visit Miss Groby’s 
family, as visit it they must, make no secret of the fact that they 
have favourites; with them there are spoilt children, as with 
her there never were. Not so very long ago it was the metaphor 
which was receiving most of the avuncular attention from poets 
and critics. The metaphor was caressed, praised, coined and 
generally made a fuss of by every visitor, while its brother the 
simile languished in the corner like a child who had come home 
from Parnassus with a bad report. So far as poetry is concerned 
this probably didn’t much matter — apart from the poetic in- 
justice of it. It is asking a lot of a poet to employ all the figures 
all of the time, or even all of them some of the time. If a poet 
favours, in his work, one particular figure or group of figures, to 
the neglect of others, we have not really much to complain of, 
providing that the figures he does use are employed to good 
effect. It is when the spirit of partiality invades criticism that it 
is not only unfair but dangerous. When the critic suspects the 
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poetic potentialities of one or more of the figures and puts a 
premium on others, the result will be that he will reject the 
work of poets who rely heavily upon these unfortunate second- 
class citizens. Whole schools of poetry are likely to be jettisoned 
— not, be it noted, on the grounds that they are using legitimate 
verbal devices badly, but on the grounds that the devices which 
they employ are, in themselves, inferior. 

As an example of this attitude towards Miss Groby’s children, 
we may recall a visiting aunt in 1952. Miss Florence Marsh, in 
her book Wordsworth’s Imagery,* made it clear that in her 
opinion the metaphor enjoyed an inherent superiority over, for 
example, the simile. Her visit began promisingly enough. She 
burst through the door with the announcement that modern 
students of imagery had lavished too much attention on the 
metaphor. The lovers of wit, ambiguity, paradox and irony, she 
explained, had neglected the work of writers who, like Words- 
worth, employed verbal devices which subdued their figurative 
effects beneath an apparently literal surface of meaning. Such 
devices, she averred, were as good as metaphor any day — and 
especially, of course, in Wordsworth’s day. Miss Marsh’s atti- 
tude seemed a healthy one, a step in the right direction; but she 
did not go far enough. Before the end of her first chapter it was 
clear that her treatment of the figures was not wholly demo- 
cratic. Simile, for example, was still an ugly duckling. Poetry, 
Miss Marsh argued, prehends in individual wholes; it is a seeing 
of two things together. It achieves this, she continued, in and 
through not only metaphor but other figures as well. But simile, 
in her opinion, was not very apt at this job of fusion. In simile, 
she explained, two things are not so much fused into an indi- 
vidual whole as related one to the other; in simile the unity is 
not complete, and this is its infirmity. The more nearly a meta- 
phor resembles a simile, Miss Marsh concluded, the less 
effective it is in achieving a truly poetic statement. 

Miss Marsh’s visit was strongly reminiscent of another, 
which occurred many years earlier. Mr D. G. James, in his book 
Scepticism and Poetry,t published in 1937, also argued that the 
poet prehends in individual wholes and does so in and through 
metaphor, in which one thing is caught up and dissolved in 
another. In metaphor, he commented, explicit equivalence is 


* Florence Marsh, Wordsworth’s Imagery: A Study in Poetic Vision. (Yale 


University Press, 1952.) 
¢ D. G. James, Scepticism and Poetry: An Essay on the Poetic Imagination. 


(Allen and Unwin, 1937.) 
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destroyed, so that, as Wordsworth says, ‘two objects unite and 
coalesce’, but in simile (and especially in cases of developed 
simile — where simile is least like metaphor) this singleness of 
effect is not produced. Therefore, he pronounced, the metaphor 
has enormous advantages over the simile as a means of poetic 
expression. 

Three years earlier, Mr John Crowe Ransom had made a 
similar distinction between the figures. In an article in The 
American Review* in 1934, he argued that the poets of the nine- 
teenth century, unlike the writers of the seventeenth century, 
lacked the courage of their metaphors and were ‘content with 
similes’. Mr Ransom scorned the simile for precisely the same 
reasons that Miss Marsh and Mr James mistrusted it. Metaphor, 
he said, proceeds to an identification which is complete; it is to 
be contrasted with the simile, which says ‘as if’ or ‘like’ and is 
scrupulous to keep the identification partial. 

Even in 1934, however, the simile must already have been 
hardened to this kind of treatment, since there was nothing new 
in it. As long ago as 1899, Gertrude Buck, in a study of the 
metaphor, had remarked that simile is a step nearer to literal 
speech than metaphor; that it is divided into distinct parts, with 
the result that clarity and exactness are gained — but at the loss 
of poetic richness. 

But every dog, as the lovers of metaphor themselves tell us, 
must have his day, and now, it seems, metaphor no longer rules 
the poetic roost. In Mr Robert Conquest’s anthology of poetry, 
New Lines,t published last year, we find a reference to what he 
calls ‘the debilitating theory that poetry must be metaphorical’. 
It looks promising; it seems to indicate an attempt to redress the 
balance. A critical theory which insists that poetry be meta- 
phorical is indeed debilitating. It is a poor theory because, put- 
ing a premium on metaphor, it is bound to do less than justice 
to poetry which relies heavily on other verbal devices, irre- 
spective of whether those devices have been handled well or 
badly. The statement which follows, however, is a disquieting 
one. Poets were encouraged, Mr Conquest says, speaking of the 
period in which the debilitating theory was widely accepted, to 
produce ‘diffuse and sentimental verbiage, or hollow technical 

* John Crowe Ransom, Poetry: A Note in Ontology. (The American Review, 


1, May 1934.) i 
+ Gertrude Buck, The Metaphor: A Study in the Psychology of Rhetoric. Con- 
tributions to Rhetorical Theory, 5. (Ann Arbor, Inland Press, 1899.) 
t New Lines: An Anthology. Edited by Robert Conquest. (Macmillan. 


12s. 6d.) 
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pirouettes . . .” This is sinister in the extreme. It suggests that 
Mr Conquest believes that the theory is debilitating not only 
because it rejects poetry which is not highly metaphorical, but 
also because it somehow encourages poets to write bad poetry — 
as though there were something prejudicial to good poetry, in- 
herent in the demand for metaphor. Now this is patently ab- 
surd. In a period in which critics glorify metaphor one expects, 
naturally, to find a good deal of highly metaphorical poetry, 
some of it very good, much of it, no doubt, very bad. But the 
existence of the bad verse will have nothing whatever to do with 
the penchant for metaphor; it will be the work of inferior poets 
who, whatever figure of speech they had favoured, would in- 
evitably have produced inferior results. But it looks suspiciously 
as though Mr Conquest wishes to shift some of the responsibility 
on to metaphor. 

As one continues to read — both the introduction and the 
poetry which follows — it becomes increasingly apparent that 
what one is witnessing is not a redressing of the balance, but an 
attempt to tip the scales in the other direction. Metaphor is the 
new ugly duckling. Not only do these poets of the ’fifties eschew 
a highly metaphorical style in their own verse, they make it 
fairly clear that they have no great opinion of it as such. The 
grand manner, the elevated style, the bold and violent meta- 
phor is not for them; but woe, too, to anyone else who uses it. In 
Mr Larkin’s Church Going it is not only the echoes which snigger 
at the ‘Hectoring large-scale verse’. New Lines is not 
concerned to provide an alternative to the “forties, avoiding 
what Mr Amis calls the ‘high words’ and the ‘frantic distor- 
tions’ ; it is intent on devaluating the poetry of the forties — not 
because it used a certain type of language badly, but because it 
used it at all. Mr Conquest’s remark that a dozen writers con- 
tinued to produce fine verse through the "forties is not likely to 
deceive anyone. Whoever his anonymous dozen are, he makes 
it clear that they were writers who swam against the meta- 
phorical current. As for the rest, their verse was not simply of a 
different kind from that found in New Lines; it was verse of the 
wrong kind. The title of this anthology is misleading. In its con- 
tributors’ eyes its real title is The Right Lines. 

There is, indeed, nothing new about these lines. In the late 
seventeenth century there was, as is well known, a growing de- 
mand by writers on pulpit and civil eloquence for what Bishop 
Sprat, in his address to the Royal Society, called a ‘close, 
naked, natural way of speaking’. It was made in the name of 
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is that common sense and clarity and was accompanied by a distinctly 
t only cool attitude towards metaphor and a rejection of verse which 
il, but relied heavily on boldly metaphorical language. One Samuel 
etry — Parker, writing in 1670, went to far as to advocate an Act of 
ry, in- Parliament forbidding the use of ‘fulsome and luscious’ meta- 
ly ab- phors! Bacon, Hobbes and Locke, each in his own way, lent 
pects, authority to the cause. The result, in the verse of the eighteenth 
oetry, century, provides an indication of just how much a poet may 
qt the accomplish under such unpromising conditions. Rejecting the 
>) with conceits and the violently figurative language of an earlier 
poets epoch, the poets of that century subdued their figurative effects 
ld in- beneath a logical surface of meaning. Their metaphors, as Pro- 
ously fessor Mack pointed out some years ago in an essay on Pope,* 
bility were of a type whose roots are nourished by traditional associ- 
ations and which preserve a facade of literal discourse. They 
1 the relied heavily on the so-called ‘figures of contrast’, many of 
that which, like antithesis, can parade in the guise of docile servants 
ut an of reason and common sense. Restricting themselves, in this 
s the way, to a limited number of verbal devices, which were accept- 
chew able to the age, more than one of these poets, as we know, pro- 
ke it duced great verse. 
The To-day there exist a group of writers who, in their demand 
1eta- for restraint in language, closely associated with a fear of the 
t. In irrational and the transcendental, and a desire for moderation 
gger (‘Nothing uncustomary to pull you off your balance’, as Mr 
not Larkin says), echo the period of English neo-classicism. They 
ding have already produced much good verse, and, with the im- 
stor- portant reservation that the positive values which the eighteenth 
‘not century espoused seem a good deal stronger than anything 
se it which has yet appeared in the work of the ’fifties, the Augustans 
-on- stand witness to the fact that there is no reason, at the linguistic 
y to level, why one or some of them should not eventually produce 
kes much better verse. 
eta- We should, I suppose, be thankful for that, but one cannot 
ofa suppress the wish that one day, in our own time, there might 
the appear on the literary scene one or more writers who, whatever 
Of- kind of poetry they chose to write or write about, would not 
} speak of other kinds as though they were inherently inferior. 
ate There have been ugly ducklings in the family for too long. 
de- What we are waiting for is a visitor who will combine with 
—P depth of insight the broad impartiality of Miss Groby herself - 
~ wherever she lies. 
0 





* Maynard Mack, ‘Wit and Poetry and Pope: Some Observations on His 
Imagery.’ (Pope and His Contemporaries. Oxford, 1949.) 











Religion and Philosophy 
I: The Philosophic Mind 


E. L. Allen 


Vice-President of the Republic of India wrote a book with 

the title The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. The 
reign to which he referred was even then drawing to a conclu- 
sion, and the monarch he saluted has since abdicated in favour 
of science, The transformation of the philosophical scene during 
the last half-century was succinctly described by Gilbert Ryle 
in a recent series of broadcast talks; it is now made even more 
evident by the publication of the symposium, Contemporary 
British Philosophy Third Series,* with Professor H. D. Lewis as 
editor. In this volume twenty academic teachers have given us, 
either statements of their general approach to philosophy or 
illustrations of how they handle philosophical topics. The one 
exception is the essay in autobiography by Professor H. J. 
Paton. Whatever their attitude to the present passion for 
linguistic analysis, the writers are agreed that the great days of 
the system-builders are over. The flags of Spinoza and Hegel 
have been hauled down, and those of Hume and Wittgenstein, 
the former rescued from a lumber-room, have been run up in 
their place. 

As I have remarked already, the two most prominent 
features of the new style in philosophizing are interest in science 
as the standard form of knowledge and concern with language 
as the depository of problems and the instrument by means of 
which they are to be solved, or at any rate, dealt with. Instead 
of asking what the evidence of the moral consciousness is, we 
ask nowadays how words such as ‘ought’ and ‘right’ are used. 
We dissipate some of the time-honoured problems by pointing 
out that they arise from the initial error of supposing that to 
every noun some sort of ‘thing’ must correspond. In a sense, 
there is nothing new in such a procedure. Philosophers, especi- 


* Allen and Unwin, 35s. 
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ally those disposed to empiricism, have always been concerned 
to define terms and to distinguish between the different mean- 
ings a word may bear in common usage. And did not Socrates 
arouse the ire of his contemporaries by his insistence that they 
should stop to think what they meant by the words they 
employed? And did he not go on to demonstrate how confused 
and misdirected our everyday thinking is, so that we stand in 
need of the philosopher to clarify and redirect it? 

What is new in the contemporary movement is the sugges- 
tion that this is all the philosopher can hope to do. He analyses 
the language in which problems have been stated and shows 
that some of the most perplexing of them simply fade out when 
ambiguities have been unveiled and confusions cleared up. Yet 
this restricted standpoint appears now to be generally aban- 
doned, and some of the most ardent logical analysts in this 
volume expressly repudiate it. The term ‘logical positivism’ is 
therefore no longer applicable, because the positivism, the 
reduction of experience to sense-experience and the dismissal 
as meaningless of any statements that could not, in principle if 
not in actual fact, be verified by an appeal to the latter, has 
little advocacy now. It is recognized that to brand as meaning- 
less moral and religious assertions is to shut one’s eyes to a 
patent fact, the fact, namely, that vast numbers of people do 
communicate and live together by means of such assertions. It 
is generally admitted that even metaphysics cannot be ruled 
out on a priori grounds, and some of the problems that were 
politely shown the front door have now only to slip round to 
the back to find they will not be denied entrance there. It is 
becoming clear that what the analysts have given us is not a 
new philosophy so much as a new method. As such, it is to be 
welcomed and used. So, as Professor H. A. Hodges points out, 
to face the question: ‘What is meant by statements about God 
and how far are they meant to assert facts?’ may provide an 
excellent starting-point for the philosophy of religion. 

Valuable as the method is, however, it has its limits. There 
is the puzzle to which J. J. Mabbott calls attention, that of the 
ambiguity in the attitude of the new school to common lin- 
guistic usage. On the one hand, great play is made with the 
appeal to common sense, and much time is devoted to deter- 
mining exactly what the unsophisticated person has in mind 
when he uses certain expressions. On the other hand, so often 
the philosopher ends his argument by recommending a use of 
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language that would startle the ordinary man. Who of us, for 
example, can be persuaded to admit that by a morally bad 
action he means one that could have been prevented by 
adequate punishment or the threat of it? One ought not to 
begin an argument by asking the reader to trust common 
language and end it by trying to persuade him that he means 
by it something that he knows quite well he does not mean. 
Probably, of course, we should not ask whether ordinary usage 
is a safe guide or not. We should take each case on its merits. 
But that implies that language is not the final court of appeal, 
there is a criterion by which it must be judged. 

One essay that breaks away from the rest is that by Professor 
L. J. Russell. Whereas most of the others seem concerned to give 
us the impression that they are thinking and writing in vacuo, 
he frankly admits that the philosopher is a man of his time, and 
that his social situation has a profound influence on him. Not, 
to be sure, that he capitulates to any form of social determinism. 
He does rightly maintain that changes in social institutions 
affect the climate in which ideas arise and develop, so that those 
that favour the change tend to gain dominance. So we justify 
the taking of interest to-day, primarily because we are in the 
kind of society that needs it, and only secondarily because we 
have answered the arguments from the Old Testament and 
Aristotle. If this is so, we may look for the social changes that 
have facilitated the rise of a philosophy of analysis. Here I think 
that two points are of importance. The first is the advance in 
science both pure and applied. The earlier and crude form of 
the philosophy seemed to many of us an idolatry of the natural 
sciences; types of experience that departed from it were dis- 
missed as without meaning, and those who claimed to enjoy 
them were curtly sent to the psycho-analyst’s consulting room. 

It is now granted that to make such a claim for science, to 
take it as the standard to which everything must conform if its 
existence among us is to be tolerated, is mistaken. To exalt the 
method that has brought success in one sphere into a criterion 
for all spheres is not permissible. All has not yet been accom- 
plished, however. What remains is to persuade the logical 
analysts to widen their conception of science. To judge by this 
volume, they are disposed to identify science with mathematics 
and physics, which is much too restricted a view. In his Gifford 
Lectures Canon C. E. Raven protested, it would seem with but 
little effect, against the refusal] to allow biology a voice in this 
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matter. Attractive as is the conception of science as concerned 
with the measurable, as venturing predictions of the future on 
the basis of knowledge of the past, and as submitting its 
hypotheses to the test of experiment, it is questionable whether 
this. description applies to biology and kindred sciences. No 
philosophy can expect a hearing to-day that does not take 
account of science; but a narrow definition of science will yield 
a poverty-stricken ‘philosophy. 

There is a second respect in which the philosophy of the hour 
reflects the conditions of the hour. One of the most distressing 
features of our time is the breakdown in communication. It is 
not merely that the world is divided into two great power blocs 
that employ terms like ‘democracy’, ‘freedom’, and ‘peace’ 
with diametrically opposed meanings. Within any given society 
in the West there is a tendency to form groups, each with its 
own standards, interests, and terminology, so that members of 
a group understand each other at once, but find it difficult to 
communicate with non-members. What relieves the situation 
considerably is that many persons are members of more than 
one group, so that isolation is never complete. Nor is the division 
so acute in Britain as, say, in France, or even in Ireland. The 
decay of tradition works in the same direction, as does also the 
merging of small communities in our swollen urban centres, 
not to mention the creation of new housing estates in which 
families not previously connected must learn to be neighbours. 
In the academic sphere the scientist and the humanist inhabit 
their separate worlds, Under such circumstances there is need 
for a common medium of communication, and what can this be 
but language? 

In the particular sphere with which we are here concerned, 
that of philosophy, the failure in communication is particularly 
serious. Language, it is true, unites the members of one group, 
but at the price of isolating them from other groups. A philo- 
sophy therefore that analyses common usage in English will 
have little to offer to those who do not speak English. That is 
perhaps one explanation for the unfortunate lack of contact 
between British and Continental philosophers at the present 
time. The writers of the Vienna School, of course, are still in 
favour; but this is another instance of our habit of taking up 
ideas that the Continent has discarded. Nota single one of the 
names now of momentous significance there - Heidegger and 

Jaspers, Sartre and Marcel — appears in the index. There are 
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two references to Nietzsche, but not one to Kierkegaard. 
Something fundamental is at stake in this. Philosophy in this 
country is still detached and specialized; it is not haunted by a 
sense of imminent peril to the human spirit as in France and 
Germany; it has no sense of responsibility for the time in which 
it is set. Is this a wise concentration on tasks within its power, 
or is it a flight from responsibility ? 

Those who are attracted by the new movements on the Con- 
tinent rather than by those in this country will notice two 
particularly regrettable omissions on the part of the latter. In 
the first place, it still appears to be assumed that all knowledge 
is of the type: knowledge of an object by a subject. That this is 
set in the context of a more fundamental type of knowledge: 
that of subject by subject, does not appear to be recognized. 
Yet has not Martin Buber opened our eyes once for all to the 
difference between the realm of I-Thou and that of I-It? To 
deal with the problem of freedom as though persons were only 
objects to be observed, analysed, and explained is to by-pass 
the problem (or the mystery, as Marcel would have us call it) 
altogether. To discuss moral obligation as though it were a 
matter of rules and not a recognition of the claims of other 
persons upon us as persons is to stage Hamlet with the prince of 
Denmark left out. Most of the writers in this volume give one 
the impression, not so much that they have not explored the 
rich world of personal relationships, as that they have not 
noticed that it is there. Communication, as Jaspers has shown 
us, is not a matter of clarifying language merely — though that 
of course has a part to play — but of understanding, openness 
and sincerity in the give and take of intercourse between 
persons. 

A second omission is of what is meant by existence, as this term 
is used on the Continent under the influence of Kierkegaard. I 
am not only a thinking being capable of arriving at certain 
impersonal truths, whether general principles or matters of 
fact, that others can take up when I have gone. I am also a 
person in a particular historical situation with a life to lead and 
the possibility that that life may at any moment be terminated. 
As such, I am under an obligation to give some meaning to my 
life here and now, to find a truth that is my own and to express 
it in action. On this view, a philosopher stands condemned who 
admits, as Hume does in a famous passage, that what he argues 
for in the study must be abandoned as soon as he goes out of it 
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for the business of daily living. Such a philosophy eschews 
system-building as much as logical analysis does; as Kierkegaard 
put it: ‘A system of logic there can be; a system of life — never!’ 
It knows that a philosophy must be tentative, fragmentary, and 
convincing rather by its appeal to our freedom than by any 
coercive demonstration. In the final contribution to the 
symposium, F. Waismann comes very near to this position. 

There are no more than two or three allusions in the whole 
volume to existentialism, one of them unfavourable and sug- 
gestive of a widespread misunderstanding of its aim. In this 
article I do not claim for it that it is a final philosophy; indeed, 
it denies the possibility of finality in philosophy. All I would 
urge is that communication with it be attempted by those 
in this country whose philosophical allegiance is pledged 
elsewhere. With the recognition on the part of the logical 
analyst that there are points at which his techniques break down 
an understanding becomes possible with a thinker like Jaspers, 
whose background is scientific and who insists that rational 
procedures must be pushed to the limit before the attempt is 
made to transcend them. Logical analysis can mount guard 
against the irrationalism that threatens existentialism, while 
existentialism can rescue logical analysis from absorption in 
trivialities and persuade it into wider and more human 
interests. 


II. Reason in Religion 


Thomas McPherson 


tion between religion and philosophy as it looks to me from 

this mid-century viewpoint. It will be convenient if I may be 
allowed to travel in the company of a writer who won an excep- 
tionally wide circle of readers for his discussions of certain 
philosophical questions, and who, especially in the last years of 
his life, wrote a good deal, in a philosophical way, about re- 
ligion. The late Dr C. E. M. Joad was not taken as seriously as 
he deserved by his fellow-teachers of philosophy. This was not 


[«: this article I offer some reflections on the theme of the rela- 
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simply because he had committed the unpardonable sin of suc- 
cessfully popularizing his subject, though envy of his public suc- 
cess may certainly have had something to do with it, and it 
would be disingenuous to deny this. Joad — let us admit it — was 
sometimes careless. He said himself, more than once, that he 
had a habit of depending on his imagination for his facts. 

And yet . . . what does it matter? Joad wrote too much and 
he wrote too fast and he was not above scoring merely debaters’ 
points. But he did much work of great value in arousing a 
serious interest in philosophy in ordinary people. It is easy to 
point to his defects; but who among the philosophers who will 
gladly point to those defects has succeeded as Joad succeeded, 
by writing and by broadcasting, in putting across to thousands 
one or two very simple but very important ideas; who among 
them has succeeded in making what has been for philosophers 
ever since the time of Socrates possibly the only universally- 
accepted principle of philosophical method into something as 
widely-known as a radio comedian’s catch cry, ‘It depends 
what you mean by. . .’? (As widely known and as widely 
laughed at; but men may learn from what they laugh at.) 

Joad never set himself up as an original thinker. His only 
substantial philosophical work, Matter, Life and Value, made 
little impact on his fellow-philosophers. Yet he did have ideas of 
his own. From whatever source his ideas had come they 
emerged from him as things that he believed. He certainly wrote 
too many books, or the same one or two books too often, but he 
wrote so persuasively that one was entertained and enlightened 
afresh by his prejudices and convictions each time he wrote 
about them. Most of what he had to say is in The Book of Foad -— 
his opinions about food, music, the countryside, his passionate 
conviction of the value of reason and the dangers of unreason. 
Most, but not all. The Book of Foad does not give his mature 
views on religion. On most other questions he did not change 
his mind. On religion he notoriously did; bringing upon himself 
by so doing the scorn of his ‘anti-religious’ associates of earlier 
days. 

It is possible that the continuing dislike (intellectual dislike) 
that professional philosophers felt for Joad’ may in his last years 
have been strengthened by his steady passing from at first a 
tentative wonder whether a rational man could take seriously 
the Christian claim, on through his conversion, to his eventual 
apparent alignment with an Anglo-Catholic position. To Joad 
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the popularizer of philosophy (How dare he!) was added Joad 
the Christian (Just what we might have expected !). 

The temper of academic philosophy in Britain in recent years 
has been markedly not one of deep interest in religion. That 
temper is perhaps changing. Joad’s conversion may have been 
itself symptomatic of a change. But it is not to be expected that 
all philosophers who are now so conspicuously uninterested in 
religion, or their successors, will follow the path that Joad took. 

There have been times in the past when philosophy and re- 
ligion have been closely linked. They were times when meta- 
physical speculation occupied the attention of philosophers to 
an extent it certainly does not at present. The contemporary 
analytic tendency in philosophy has meant a dying down of 
interest in metaphysics and accordingly in religion. At the same 
time those few analytic philosophers of our day who are, for one 
reason or another, interested in religion, have done some re- 
markably significant work in the philosophy of religion by ap- 
plying to theological and religious utterances the tools of 
analysis that modern philosophy has developed. Philosophy of 
religion will indeed almost certainly be found, when the present 
age in philosophy is surveyed from the future, to have gained 
immensely from the present interest of philosophers in analysis. 
It is a branch of philosophy that has been badly in need of help 
from the logical analyst. 

Still, when all this has been said, the fact remains that the 
philosopher in recent years has on the whole not been interested 
in religious questions. Philosophers of widely different schools 
have shared this lack of interest. That is why it is proper to 
speak of it, as I did above, as something which depends on the 
philosophical temper of the age — on the temper of the age 
rather than on the tenets of any specific school of thought. This 
temper is reflected no more in Logical Positivism, in the en- 
thusiastic extremes of its 1930-ish form, now largely a matter of 
philosophical history, than it is in, say, Sir David Ross’s Foun- 
dations of Ethics (1936), a book written from a very different 
point of view, yet, significantly, a book which, although pro- 
duced originally as lectures under the Gifford Foundation, for 
lectures on Natural Theology, nowhere, as one might reason- 
ably have expected from Gifford Lectures, tackles the question 
of the relation between morals and religion, or, indeed, betrays 
that this relation has seemed to the author one that a moralist, 
even if he is not a religious man, ought to examine. 
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Too close a connection between philosophy and religion 
could be a bad thing. No one would wish philosophy to be 
wholly subordinated to theology — for the philosopher to be- 
come in too simple a sense the servant of the theologian. There 
have been times when such a relationship has existed. Some of 
the schoolmen were theologians first and philosophers second 
and their philosophy was not exactly marked by the spirit of 
free enquiry. There are equally, of course, dangers in the 
subordination of theology to philosophy; and this, too, has 
happened, as, for instance, in the work of Hegel. It is a razor’s 
edge that we must pass along in keeping the balance between 
philosophy and theology. 

One point needs to be made here. All the philosophers who 
have been called great, from Socrates down to our own day, 
have without exception insisted that free enquiry is of the very 
essence of philosophy. Their followers have frequently had a 
less clear vision. Indeed, the history of philosophy has been the 
story of how new insights tentatively offered to the world by 
great thinkers have been taken up by lesser men and then taught 
as dogmas. 

An example of this that is very close to our own day comes at 
once to mind. One of the best-known philosophical dogmas of 
recent years has been the so-called Verification Principle. This 
has received a number of formulations, slightly different from 
each other; the most familiar perhaps being: The meaning of a 
proposition is its method of verification. This Verification 
Principle derived from the teachings of Ludwig Wittgenstein. 
In a recent memoir of Wittgenstein the authors say: 

He had no time for those who held philosophical opinions 
because they were fashionable, or because some eminent 
philosopher had advanced them — especially no time for those 
who held opinions for the reason that Wittgenstein had ad- 
vanced them. (In a similar way he spoke with great respect of 
Freud, whom he described as a great man, but had little time 
for most of Freud’s followers.) For example, at a time when 
the ‘Verification Principle’ was fashionable in many quarters, 
he remarked at the Moral Sciences Club: ‘I used at one time to 
say that, in order to get clear how a certain sentence is used, it 
was a good idea to ask oneself the question: How would one 
try to verify such an assertion? But that’s just one way among 
others of getting clear about the use of a word or sentence. For 
example, another question which it is often very useful to ask 
oneself is: How is this word learnt? How would one set about 
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teaching a child to use this word ? But some people have turned 
this suggestion about asking for the verification into a dogma — 
as if I’d been advancing a theory about meaning.’ * 


There are plenty of instances of the working of the same pro- 
cess in earlier times that could be set alongside this most recent 
example. St Thomas Aquinas did not intend to produce a final 
system of philosophy which should be preserved without the 
alteration of a syllable, yet that is how some have treated his 
writings. St Thomas’s own master, Aristotle, when he gave his 
writings on logic to the world, did not intend that they should 
for 2,000 years be regarded as not only the beginning but the 
end of logic, yet that is what in effect happened to them. 

UNESCO a few years ago conducted an enquiry into the 
teaching of philosophy. The report of this enquiry, which was 
undertaken in twenty-one countries, was published under the 
title, appropriately enough, of The Teaching of Philosophy.t In 
the section dealing with the United Kingdom there is quoted 
the following significant passage from the reply by Professor 
Dorothy Emmet, of Manchester, to U N ES C O’s question- 
naire: 

I ought to say, I think, that most of my colleagues felt rather 
indignant that an alleged fact-finding questionnaire should be 
framing questions in a way which suggested continually that 
philosophy ought to be ideologically directed. We cannot 
share this view, not because we disagree with the democratic 
ideology, but because this is to us a false view of the nature of 
philosophy. 

The view of the work of philosophers held in the United 
Kingdom is certainly not that they ought to find theoretical 
justification for, and then teach, any set of political, social or 
religious doctrines. Throughout the report on the teaching of 
philosophy in the United Kingdom (chiefly written by Pro- 
fessor D. M. MacKinnon, of Aberdeen University), the point 
made by Professor Emmet is insisted upon. After noting the 
practice of teaching philosophy through a study of the works of 
the great philosophers of the past Professor MacKinnon re- 
marks: 

Again it must be emphasized that there is no doctrine: a 


* D.A.T.G. and A. C. J., ‘Ludwig Wittgenstein’, Australasian Journal of 


Philosophy, Vol. XX1X, No. 2 (1951), p. 78. 
+ UNESCO, The Teaching of Philosophy (London, 1953). 
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critical spirit is encouraged, but a critical spirit cultivated 
through the study of philosophical classics. 
The same note is sounded in the conclusion of the whole Report 
and in the interesting introductory chapter by Georges Canguil- 
hem on ‘The Significance of the Teaching of Philosophy’. 

Freedom is the life blood of philosophy. A philosophy consci- 
ously dedicated to the furtherance of ‘the democratic way of 
life’ would be as untrue to the example of the greatest philoso- 
phers of the past as is a philosophy dedicated to the furtherance 
of Communism. Equally, a philosophy consciously dedicated to 
the furtherance of the Christian religion would be as bad as one 
dedicated to the furtherance of atheism. The relation between 
philosophy and theology can never be one where philosophy is 
prostituted to the ends of theology; and this has not been what 
was intended by the most far-sighted of those who have spoken 
of philosophy as the handmaiden of theology. The philosopher 
must preserve his independence. He may work on material pro- 
vided by the theologian, but what he says about this material 
must not be dictated by the theologian. I shall return to this 
point presently. 

It was in following the implications of the principle of philo- 
sophical freedom that Joad came to religion. He wanted to give 
a fair hearing to what religious thinkers say, and in giving them 
a fair hearing he found himself in the end becoming convinced 
by what they said. The spirit of free enquiry led Joad to religion, 
as it has led other men away from it. 

Joad’s approach to religion, then, was by way of enquiry — by 
way of a careful weighing against each other of the arguments 
for and against belief in God; his approach, in a word, was by 
way of reason. This is not to say that he ignored other kinds of 
approach to religion. He has a good deal to say in God and Evil 
about ‘religious experience’, but his approach even here is 
rational; that is, he writes about religious experience as one 
interested objectively in finding out what forms it can take. In 
this, his attitude is like that of Rudolf Otto in his The Idea of the 
Holy to the numinous: the attitude of a rational man trying to 
describe other people’s experiences, not that of a man who wants 
to express his own experiences. 

But few men approach a subject rationally unless they are 
first impelled to it by some motive other than that of dis- 
interested intellectual enquiry. In the case of Joad, the motive 
that drove him to turn his rational powers seriously in the direc- 
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tion of religion was pain — the pain felt by himself and his con- 
sciousness that pain was felt by others, and his consciousness, 
along with this, that evil, in many forms, was abroad in the 
world. The problem of pain, or the problem of evil, has always 
been one of the central problems of the philosophy of religion. 
The existence of pain, and, of course, of sin, in the world has had 
as profound an effect on the religious faith of men — whether in 
helping to confirm it (paradoxically) or in helping to destroy it 
— as any other thing. 

Joad returned many times in his writings to pain and evil. 
But for it he would probably never have become a Christian. 
His discussions of the problem of pain, especially in God and Evil 
and The Recovery of Belief, deserve the serious attention of all who 
are interested in religious questions. It was here if anywhere 
that Joad did his real work in the philosophy of religion. It re- 
mains true, as I remarked above, that he was not an original 
thinker, but one does not need to be a wholly original thinker 
to make a worthwhile contribution to the thought of an age. 
The articulate talented man, who shares the ideas and the 
aspirations of ordinary men, can make clear to them those ideas 
and aspirations as they can never make them clear to them- 
selves. The lonely man of genius will hardly become a popular 
writer and a lion of the B B C, and for that very reason may 
make little immediate impact on the lives of men; his impact, if 
it comes, may come later. The thought of one age is, perhaps, 
moulded by the geniuses of previous ages and by its own articu- 
late talented men, and the work of the latter (and this was cer- 
tainly true of Joad) is to a great extent that of passing on the 
ideas of the former. The contribution of the articulate talented 
man is as great in its own way as that of the genius; without him 
the genius would, not always but often enough, have lived in 
vain. Joad is as good an example of this kind of articulate 
talented man as there has ever been, and he may well stand as 
a symbol of the class. 

And in a more important sense — more important for our 
present purpose — Joad is a symbol. The remarks about the 
limits of reason that I am going to make may gain in directness 
and clarity from their being made in connection with a par- 
ticular thinker. The particular and the concrete are better in 
this business than the general and the abstract. What X 
actually said is a less slippery subject for discussion than what 
many people may be presumed to be thinking. This is not to say 

6 
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that I am about to embark on quotations from Joad’s writings 
and comments upon these. There will be found here in fact no 
quotations from his writings. It is his ideas, rather than his very 
words, that are of interest — or rather, not altogether his ideas, 
but his ‘approach’. Joad is a symbol of the approach to religion 
through reason as it is made by twentieth-century thinkers who 
are the inheritors of all that has been discovered by those who 
have made the same approach in the past. It is as a symbol in 
this sense that he serves us here. No better symbol could be 
found. His writings were voluminous yet his themes compara- 
tively few, so that each idea, dressed first in one way then in 
another, strikes upon our sight so often that we cannot possibly 
fail to see it. And at the same time, though few, his themes 
almost without exception were of considerable importance. 
Again, his writing was always clear, and sometimes, in parts of 
The Book of Joad, for instance, it was beautiful, so that it is a 
pleasure to read him. 

Joad, I have remarked above, was not unaware that there 
are other ways than the rational of approaching religion. He 
followed the way that came naturally to him as a philosopher. 
If he had been a different man he might have accompanied 
other writers of our time in an approach through mysticism, or 
the Vedanta, or even through mescalin. But being the man he 
was he took the way he did take. 

The rational approach to religion is one that appeals to per- 
sons of a certain temperament. It is surely, in spite of what 
Coleridge, or for that matter St Ambrose, said, not completely 
true that no one has ever been saved by logic. Some, granted 
an initial interest in religion, have indeed, it would seem, 
argued themselves into religious belief; and perhaps, for all we 
know, salvation has followed after. 

My own temperament is one which, left alone, would take 
kindly to the rational approach. And yet I am very sensible of 
its inadequacies. It seems to me that in religion a good deal of 
harm can be done by too rational an approach. The great de- 
fect of the rational approach to religion (I do not say to any- 
thing else, for religion is a very special sort of subject-matter) is 
that reason is a two-edged weapon. They that take it may very 
well perish with it. If a man’s faith is firmly based on reason it 
will hardly turn out to be an adequate faith; what in Christi- 
anity can commend itself to the reason of an impartial inquirer 
is much less than such writers as, say, Bishop Butler, thought. 
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Or, to look at another side of it, the man who claims to have 
rational grounds for accepting Christianity in all its details must 
have an easily-satisfied reason. A faith that is established by 
reason can be destroyed by reason. There are some good argu- 
ments against Christianity, and it is altogether safer not to base 
one’s Christianity on argument alone. 

This is an old story and one that does not need to be told 
again here. But I must insist on one thing. I am convinced of 
the inadequacy of an over-rational approach to religion. It 
would be as well, therefore, if I said here that I have neverthe- 
less a great admiration for many of those who have approached 
religion through reason; indeed, a greater admiration than I 
have for the adherents of certain of the ‘non-rational’ schools. 
Bishop Butler, for instance, to mention him again, seems to me 
to have been wrong-headed in his attempt to be more rational 
even than the Deists and to commend the Christian faith by 
attempting to demonstrate the perfect reasonableness of all its 
most important elements; yet Bishop Butler, I should acknow- 
ledge, has in his Analogy of Religion written one of the un- 
questioned masterpieces of Christian apologetic, a book that 
deserves the closest study of believers and unbelievers alike. I 
have said already that my own natural inclination, if left alone, 
would lead me in the path of the rational approach. But this 
does not prevent me from being sufficiently impressed by the 
shortcomings of that approach to want to criticize it, or — if you 
wish — attack it. 

Joad was very level-headed in these matters. It may be, 
though one cannot tell, that his faith, though first arrived at 
chiefly by the rational approach, came eventually to be based 
on something else. Certainly the question of whether Christian 
faith is best arrived at by the use of reason is not the same as 
the question of whether, however it may be arrived at by the 
individual, Christian faith must be capable of being defended 
as rational.* Joad’s answer to the first question need not have 
been an emphatic Yes: I think he would certainly have recog- 
nized that temperamental differences between people have a 
good deal to do with this. His answer to the second question, I 
suspect, would always have been Yes — from the moment, or 
even before the moment, that he himself accepted the Christian 
faith. To persons of the class to which Joad belongs, and of 

* Joad himself seems to have clearly distinguished between these two 
questions; cf. God and Evil (London, 1942), p. 238. 
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which he is being made to stand here as symbol — the class of 
philosophically inclined persons, let us say — it is important that 
Christianity should be reasonable, should be a religion that 
satisfies the intellect as much as the emotions, and this means 
for them that Christianity must be a religion the chief doctrinal 
points of which can be argued for, can be rationally justified. It 
seems to me, however, that a religion can be intellectually satis- 
fying without that. I should agree that if Christianity were 
satisfying merely to the emotions it would not satisfy me. I, like 
Joad, want a religion that shall be satisfying to the intellect. But 
I do not interpret that to mean that I must demand of religion 
that its chief doctrines be supportable by argument. What is 
wanted is a satisfaction of ‘the whole man’, and this will in- 
clude what is called ‘intellectual satisfaction’, but to separate 
the satisfaction of the whole man into ‘parts’ is, I think, a mis- 
take. 

But let us go back to the point I made above about the neces- 
sity for philosophy to follow after ideas in a spirit of free enquiry. 
There is an addition that must now be made to what was then 
said. 

The philosopher, we may agree, ought always to argue in as 
rigorous and rational a way as he can. Sometimes, however, 
working thus, he may find himself coming to conclusions that 
seem to conflict with his, or others’, religious beliefs. What then? 
It is clear that he need not feel himself bound thereupon to re- 
ject those beliefs. It is not required of him by the spirit of free 
enquiry that he should do this. Assuming that his logic is flaw- 
less and that his conclusion follows from his premisses, if that 
conclusion is unpalatable to him as a Christian, he has the 
alternative of questioning the truth of those premisses rather 
than the truth of his Christianity. This point is obvious, though 
perhaps all the more in need of being made for that. 

The principle implied in what I have just written might be 
put as follows: If a piece of philosophizing produces results un- 
congenial to the Christian believer, then either there is a flaw in 
the philosopher’s reasoning or, if there clearly is not, he is start- 
ing from false particular premisses or basing himself on false 
general assumptions. This will appear dogmatic; but this prin- 
ciple does not seem to me obviously less acceptable than its con- 
trary. I am not concerned to develop that part of the principle 
that mentions false premisses, but rather that — I think more 
important — part that mentions a false assumption; the false 
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assumption that I have in mind is that religious questions may 
properly be settled by discursive reason. 

To succeed in showing up absurdities and contradictions in 
Christian belief does not seem to me to constitute success in 
showing ground for the abandonment of Christian belief. For 
one thing, nearly all Christian thinkers have themselves been 
most willing to admit the paradoxical or, as some would even 
say, the absurd appearance of Christian beliefs. I am not per- 
sonally attracted to the line, taken by some thinkers, that 
Christian belief is in fact, and not just apparently, absurd. I 
prefer to say that the conclusion to be drawn from the appear- 
ance of absurdity is that the attempt to state Christian belief in 
a set of propositions is an attempt to say in words what cannot 
be said in words. There is ‘a time to keep silence and a time to 
speak’, says the Preacher; and the times when men have tried 
to state or explain Christianity in words were times when 
silence would have been more appropriate. 

Perhaps I may quote here what seems to me a particularly 
telling passage from the Inaugural Lecture of the present 
Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford: 

Though we may not be disposed to lament overmuch the 
decline of religion in this country, there is a very real danger 
that an exclusively rationalist outlook will put a further barrier 
between ourselves and the Eastern countries still associated 
with us. Religion still plays an enormously important part 
throughout the non-Communist East; and religion is only 
secondarily concerned with reason. To seek to apply rational 
processes to what is beyond reason is simply to waste time. Yet 
the non-rational exists and refuses to be suppressed, and we 
ignore it at our peril. Christianity has been rejected by the ma- 
jority of the British people precisely because foolish men have 
either sought to defend its dogmas on purely rational grounds 
or have undermined their own position by abandoning those 
dogmas. They find themselves in the ridiculous position of 
having nothing left to defend. Too often have they sought to 
explain rationally what cannot be explained at all; and rather 
than be thought unfashionable or even ‘reactionary’ — titles of 
which they might well have been proud — they have progres- 
sively abandoned the mysteries of their faith and reduced their 
religion to a meaningless benevolence. They have allowed 
themselves to forget rd pwpdv rod Geo, ‘the foolishness of 
God’, that so often and so disconcertingly confounds the 
wisdom of men.* 

* R. C. Zaehner, Foolishness to the Greeks (Oxford, 1953), p. 8. 
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Joad, to return to him, went astray in that his approach to 
religion was too much an approach through reason, and Joad, 
to say it again, is a symbol. It has often been remarked that the 
temper of the Western approach to religion is much more 
rationalistic than is that of the East. In the East the approach to 
religion is that of the man (or woman) who has risen ‘above 
reason’. This fact was certainly one which Joad himself had 
pondered on before his conversion, for he had published in 1933 
a study of the Hindu philosopher, Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, 
in which precisely this point, among others, was developed.* 
Radhakrishnan has devoted his life to bringing together the 
thought of the East and the thought of the West, a task in which 
he has had some success. Yet I question whether a ‘typical’ 
Western European can ever hope to appreciate to the full the 
Eastern approach. The occasional untypical Western European 
seems to have succeeded, but Joad was far from being an un- 
typical Western European. Indeed, he was perhaps wise not to 
ignore his natural bent to rationality when he made his own 
approach to religion. It is doubtful whether the proper adjust- 
ment of the over-rationality of the Western approach is to be 
found in an attempt by Westerners to adopt what for them will 
be of necessity the extremely unnatural Eastern approach. That 
is not the adjustment recommended here. 

What I recommend is ‘the way of silence’. Not, however, I 
think, quite as the mystics mean it. I recommend this way on 
rational grounds: my appeal is to reason in the sense that I wish 
to suggest that it is rational to maintain silence on topics on 
which the use of reason results in the utterance of nonsense, and 
on which, in any case, if reason speaks, it is, as Kant has insisted 
before me, stepping beyond its limits. 

The reader may say: But are you not in the same breath both 
telling me that I, and you yourself, because of our background, 
our whole way of looking at things, naturally tend to take the 
rational approach to religion, and at the same time urging 
both yourself and me to be untrue to that background and to 
our own natures and attempt to look at religion non-rationally ? 

To which I reply: That is indeed so. 

But are we not bound to fail ? asks the reader. 

Very probably, I reply. But it will do us good to try. We will 
keep slipping back into attempts to state our faith and to justify 


* C. E. M. Joad, Counter Attack from the East (London, 1933; Bombay, 
1951). 
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it; but the attempt to look on religion as essentially not an affair 
for argument may, if it is undertaken seriously enough, purify 
our religious life in a way nothing else but the grace of God 
could. 

The reader should in any case be reminded that not all 
philosophers would think this attempt absurd. It is perhaps sig- 
nificant that the super-rationalist Plato on the whole arouses less 
interest among philosophers at the present time than the em- 
piricist Aristotle, and Plato would certainly not have thought 
the enterprise absurd. Nor would the Pythagoreans who so 
much influenced him, nor the Neoplatonists who were so much 
influenced by him. Nor would Spinoza. Nor Kant. Perhaps all 
these philosophers, for whom religion and philosophy somehow, 
in one way or in another, merged together, philosophers for 
whom ‘intuition’ counted for more than did ‘reason’ — perhaps 
they would have insisted that the philosopher’s path lay first 
through reason and only then and thus beyond reason, and not 
that it lay across country in the direction opposite to that in 
which reason leads. And in this they may well have been 
correct. The point that matters is that they did not stop with 
reason. To the coldly rational, logically-minded philosopher all 
this is nonsense. Doubtless he is quite right. It is nonsense, of a 
special sort, but perhaps all the better for that. 

There may seem to have been more of oracular pronounce- 
ment than of argument in this article. Yet, in the end, it is an 
appeal to reason that I am anxious to make. The way of silence 
in religion seems to me, though it is ‘non-rational’, to be one 
that can commend itself to reason. I have remarked above that 
in religion the separation out of the ‘appeal to intellect’ as a part 
of the ‘appeal to the whole man’ seems to me to be a mistake, 
but I do not imagine that I can prevent its being made, and if I 
must talk in terms of that separation I would certainly want of 
say that I think the way of silence is an approach to religion to 
which the intellect ought to approve. 








Out and About 


Suburban Festival 


[os Willesden Festival of Music and Drama did not cause 
a stir among the nations, but it aroused ambitions in 
Golders Green; it produced stage fright among young 
pianists in Neasden and it brought the hopeful from as far away 
as Putney. Why are all these names such powerful depoetizers ? 
Putney is like a dead pulse. Neasden sneers at the mere possi- 
bility of lyricism. Can any good come out of Golders Green? It 
seems unlikely. Yet from the myriad little cells in this brick 
wilderness 2,000 competitors converged on Willesden. It took 
three weeks to judge the performances. The first-prize winners 
were so numerous that three separate concerts were necessary to 
allow them to repeat their prize items. Such delicate endeavour 
appears extraordinary in the turmoil of N.W.10, with buses 
groaning from stop to stop, Tube trains snickering and snacker- 
ing out in the open, air-liners zooming overhead, television 
screens flickering, budgerigars twittering and dozens of dogs, 
large, medium and small, studying the urinary messages on 
the occasional blade of grass. 

It was the Junior Prize-winners’ Concert I had to attend. I 
approached the evening through the usual tunnel of urban 
daily life. I lectured in the morning, ate baked potatoes and 
meat pie in the B B C canteen to the accompaniment of Anglo- 
French conversation about Suez and Minou Drouet, attended a 
Faculty meeting in the afternoon, had my ribs crushed in the 
rush-hour Tube, collected the washing from the launderette, 
swallowed a sandwich and took the rib-crusher again to Dollis 
Hill. When you come out of the station you go down a street of 
low, mean houses, then turn to the right and there, before you, 
is Willesden Technical College, all glass walls and electric light, 
a luminous cube amid the encircling gloom. 

Although the building is modern, the atmosphere is still 
reminiscent of a mechanics’ institute. The hall is quite nice, but 
the decoration is dowdy and the stage curtains are in hideous 
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blues, golds and greys. The audience consisted almost entirely of 
parents, respectable, earnest and careworn, who watched their 
children performing on the stage with the happy anxiety that 
parents always display when their offspring are doing better 
than they had dared to hope. The gallery at the back was 
crammed with junior choirs, whose buzz of conversation died 
down only when something fairly dramatic was happening on 
the stage. They did not care much for verse and so reduced 
some tiny elocutionists to mute mouths, opening and shutting in 
solemn little faces. In the intervals between items, they drowned 
the voice of the weary lady organizer, who was announcing 
names. However, as the evening wore on, bedtime claimed an 
ever-greater proportion of the young public and we ended up in 
comparative quiet. But next year the lady organizer should be 
provided with a bell or a megaphone. One felt for her. She 
winced slightly from time to time, as if children appalled her, as 
well they might. 

A question kept asking itself inside me as I sat there in this 
mass of essentially decent humanity: is this really a festival of 
music and drama or is it a demonstration of parental pride and 
adult solicitude? The pleasant elderly alderman, who rose to 
say a few words and propped up his notes in the silver-plated 
challenge cup, assured us that the judges had been impressed by 
the high standard achieved. Some of the competitors were cer- 
tainly remarkable, but the majority showed more signs of en- 
thusiastic coaching than of any understanding of what they 
were doing. Most children perform like circus animals; they go 
through the motions with a blank look in their eyes, as if they 
were thinking all the time of chocolate or marbles. When they 
sing in a choir, you can see that they are trying to do well for 
the sake of the teacher, not for the sake of the music. In fact, one 
of the most touching features of the concert was the sight of 
primary or secondary-modern schoolteachers, each with his or 
her accidental brood of chicks, lovingly coaxing them — short 
boys and long boys, plain girls and pretty girls — into some sort 
of harmony. The music hardly mattered; it was the attempt to 
‘ Stir the heavy human clay’ that counted. And so it was only a 
minor disaster when a little boy wiped his nose with the back of 
his hand during a country dance or a violin hugged by a plump 
little girl squealed wildly off the note in a minuet in G. These 
were flaws which helped one to realize what a triumph the right 


movements and the right notes were. 
6* 
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Four performers, I thought, stood out from the rest as indi- 
viduals who might be heard of again in later life. Two were 
actresses. I confess to finding most children’s dramatics excruci- 
ating, but there was no doubt about the personalities of these 
two young ladies. One, a pert little tot of five or six, even 
stumbled deliberately for effect when she went up to receive her 
prize. The other, who was about twelve, gave a scene from As 
You Like It, impersonating all the characters and declaiming 
with such gusto that one can confidently predict she will be at 
least an M P. These performances had, of course, the impurity 
that can also be noticed at times in the performances of adult 
actors; I mean that personal show-off was mixed with artistic 
interpretation. Perhaps actors, more than other artists, have to 
have an exceptional dose of vanity, particularly in the early 
stages of their careers, since, as it were, they have no instrument 
other than their appearance and personality. Being, in fact, 
their own instruments, they have to love themselves as a violinist 
loves his violin. Musicians, on the other hand, can be trans- 
parent interpreters of music even at an early age. This was 
shown by the behaviour of the two other prodigies, a boy of 
eight and a gir! of fourteen, both pianists. They simply sat down 
and concentrated for a moment and then the music flowed from 
them with such limpidity that it produced the hush which sa- 
lutes real achievement. Players without the gift seem to be try- 
ing to extract the music from the piano and, in the process, to be 
struggling with their personalities and their muscles. Real 
pianists, on the contrary, have such complete mental command 
of the musical pattern that they seem to be putting the music 
into the instrument. It was quite uncanny, for instance, to 
watch this little boy of eight, in white shirt and bow tie and with 
his mass of fair curls slightly bowed over the keyboard, treating 
the grand piano with the calm authority of its born superior, as 
if he were hearing the music first in some celestial world and 
then transferring it, all fresh and diamond-like, on to the 


earthly plane. This was a poetic moment in Willesden. 
J. G. W. 


Shout for Dave 
ECAUSE the Englishman who took me to the American 
Bes match had already seen the game played in the 
United States, whereas I had only watched it on the News 
Reels, or in the Marx Brothers film, he talked about the socio- 
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logical significance of this strange sport and its place in the 
American culture pattern. 

A footballer flying through the air, while wearing a helmet 
and a long cape, was curiously like ‘Superman’, he thought, 
‘Superman of the strip cartoons, you know.’ 

I pointed out that the footballers only wore their capes while 
waiting on the substitute line. 

‘Then the substitutes are like Superman,’ he said. ‘They 
spring up, with their queer cries, every time there’s a “touch 
down”’. It may well be that those still in the game are too tired 
after being knocked over, trampled on and thrown to the 
ground a dozen times.’ 

I suggested that the football game had probably started be- 
fore the strip cartoons. 

‘Difficult to prove that,’ he answered. ‘American football can 
probably be traced to totem dances and strip cartoons to early 
cave drawings.’ 

We had begun the long pilgrimage up the steep hill to the 
stadium. Personally I thought there were more obvious traces 
of the American culture pattern in the innumerable cigar stubs 
strewn on the ground. 

A small piebald cat came out from behind some railings and 
walked with us. 

The Englishman was talking of the link between high- 
pressure advertising and the fearsome aspect adopted by the 
footballers. 

‘You think the footballers are faux tough-hommes — puny men 
beneath the padding ?” 

‘No,’ he said. ‘Beefy to begin with, of course, but their odd 
uniform adds something more, so that it’s easy for the adver- 
tisers to associate gleaming tooth-paste, body-building patent 
foods and virile hair cream with these husky-plus irresistible-to- 
women footballing fellows.’ 

I pointed out the flaw in his argument. Most women did not 
like ‘rugged types’. Witness the American film star disconten- 
ted with her past baseball-playing husband and pleased with 
her present play-writing husband. Consider also bald Bing 
Crosby, undernourished-looking Frank Sinatra, fat Von Stro- 
heim and middle-aged Rossellini, all guaranteed hommes fatales, 
who were also living examples of sales resistance to gleaming 
tooth paste, virile hair cream, and so on. 

We were now getting nearer to the stadium, and therefore 
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closer to American culture. Girls and boys with crew-cut hair 
went by carrying large squares of coloured paper to be hoisted 
high at half-time to spell out slogans. The New York Herald- 
Tribune was being sold, together with some sports magazines. 

The Englishman bought one. ‘You’ll find it all in there,’ he 
said, although until now he had implied that I could only find 
it all in Frazer’s Golden Bough. 

The Gothic figures of footballers coloured the cover of my 
sports magazine, and inside there were eulogistic articles on 
these and other sporting heroes, amongst the glossy advertise- 
ments for shooting jackets, tartan shirts, swimming trunks and 
anti-sweat cream: ‘. . . Ruggedly effective to last twenty-four 
hours. It’s one deodorant a man can ask for without feeling silly. 
One dollar plux tax.’ 

The piebald cat went padding after us up five flights of steps 
into the stadium restaurant. A large part of the population can 
never pass a cat without some affectionate greeting, and this 
particular animal stopped a film star in his tracks towards the 
cameras, several sergeants on their way to the bar, and even one 
colonel. A young American airman-photographer with his col- 
league, a sports writer, and their two pretty girl companions 
were also much taken by the charm of this creature. 

Brought together by our conversation concerning the cat, the 
airman-photographer set about explaining the complexities of 
the American football game. 

‘Anything you want to know just shout for Dave,’ he told us. 
The teams were running on to the ground with their curious 
locomotive chugging charge — like colossal children pretending 
to be trains. I shouted for Dave to tell me about the five girls in 
middy blouses, short skirts, bare legs and socks who were 
singing, dancing and hopping about somewhere near the sub- 
stitute line. 

‘The cheer leaders?’ he said. ‘Why they’re W AF S at- 
tached to the same stations as the teams. But the ones on the 
other side are better; they’re led by a man. Men are always 
more graceful than women. We’ve got a good team at our 
station, but we don’t have any WAFS, so we can’t have 
cheer leaders. Oh, horrors, we just have to get on the ground 
and holler ourselves.’ 

I read something about the players in my programme and 
sports magazines. One of the teams had seven broken shoulders 
between them in one season. 
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Dave said, “You see those two men carrying striped poles? 
Well, they’re chained together.’ 

‘Rather like Chinese debtors.’ 

‘It’s not the men who are chained together,’ Dave said. ‘It’s 
the two poles. The sticks.’ He told his companions what I had 
said about the ‘Chinese debtors’. ‘Women can never under- 
stand games,’ he complained. ‘Why, even the cheer leaders 
only get up and cheer when they feel cold.’ 

I argued with Dave that even if the linesmen had been chained 
together, as I had supposed, it would not have seemed any 
more strange than what had happened already, as, for ex- 
ample, the captain of one team who had stood on his head on 
the coach’s hat on the ground — four men photographed him 
while the rest of his team ‘limbered up’ by rolling over and 
over. Then the man with the coloured handkerchief who 
rushed out during the game to mop the foreheads of two foot- 
ballers, while Dave had commented, ‘It’s cold, but I guess 
they’re building up for sweat.’ And then the esoteric cries of the 
crowd, ‘He’s passed — no he hasn’t — what a beautiful Judo slip — 
why, that guy just eats up fumbles.’ The two American girls 
took my side, but before we were halfway through our list of 

odd behaviour patterns in American football someone scored a 
goal. 

The substitutes jumped up from their long bench, springing 
skywards. The cheer leaders clapped their hands and stamped, 
shouting Y-R-O-T-C-I-V, which I worked out was victory 
spelt backwards. 

The Englishman had played a good deal of ‘rugger’, and he 
and Dave discussed the differences and similarities between 
American and English football; also the merits and demerits of 
professional and amateur football. 

‘This is amateur football,’ Dave said. ‘It can get very rough; 
there’s the team spirit and so there’s spite. A lot of guys get mad 
at each other. In professional football they play for money. 
That’s all they play for — no spite, see — in fact, it’s a cleaner 
game altogether.’ 

At half-time the whole thing hotted up to an extreme degree. 
Both bands came on the ground, heavyweight bandsmen 
waltzed together. They played the Notre Dame College song. 
‘University to you people over here,’ Dave explained politely, 
and then he sang the first verse in a pleasing undertone: 
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Cheers, cheers for old Notre Dame, 
You take the Notre and I’ll take the Dame. 
Send the freshmen out for the gin 

And don’t let a sober sophomore in. 


The crew-cut boys and girls across the way hoisted their 
coloured squares, spelling out in giant letters ‘Hello’ — ‘Hurrah 
for the Queen’ — ‘Here we are’ and ‘I like Ike’. The cheer 
leaders took off their skirts, dancing and skipping about in 
specially-designed knickers. 

In this atmosphere of enthusiasm, nationalism, team spirit, 
high spirits, and so on, we learnt that one of the girls was from 
Brooklyn, which was also Dave’s hometown, but Dave ‘liked 
Ike’ while she was ‘madly for Adlai’. She was for the ‘Brooklyn 
Dodgers’ baseball team, while Dave supported ‘the Yanks’. In 
order not to be out of it I told them that I was ‘totally for 
Tony’, which happened to be the name of the player who had 
scored the last two goals, which might bring him the M V P 
(most valued player) trophy at the end of the game. 

Dave had told me about the code numbers whispered by the 
captain at each ‘huddle’. He had explained that each of these 
code numbers represented a whole plan of action; Dave had 
drawn a design for me showing some possible examples of these 
‘plots’. Even before the game the opposing teams had gained 
considerable knowledge of each other’s strength through their 
intelligence service of ‘scouts’. I asked him if he did not think 
that American football was very much like modern warfare. He 
said, ‘Yeah, but most games are.’ 

It seemed to me that American football was more so than 
other games. In fact, it was more of everything than other 
games. More broken shoulders, more barracking, more substi- 
tutes, referees, assistants, coaches, linesmen, cheer leaders, 
heavier helmets, brighter colours, larger numbers printed on 
the mens’ chests and backs, and more details in the pro- 
grammes, which included all the first names and surnames of all 
the players and substitutes with their ages, weight, height and 
hometowns and, above all, there was more team spirit than — in 
my opinion — suffering humanity could take. 

In the second half our team — since we knew now we had to 
have one — scored another goal. Beneath the barrage of noise 
eleven substitutes rose to their full robotic science-fiction height 
and ran into the game. We shouted for Dave to explain. 
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‘Reckon they can afford to let those guys get a chance now,’ he 
said. ‘Just so’s those guys will be able to say, “I played in that 
game”’.’ He looked at his programme. ‘But there are a lot of 
young guys playing now. They’ll get mad.’ 

Three players were knocked down. One remained on the 
ground. Two ambulance men came trotting along with a white 
stretcher. A little earlier I had referred — naturally by mistake — 
to the ‘unsportsmanlike conduct’ penalty rule as ‘un-American 
activities rule’. As a result of this linguistic slip, Dave realized 
he now knew us well enough to make fun of the English. ‘I say, 
look here,’ he drawled. ‘This is hardly cricket. What!’ 

The player got to his feet before the stretcher reached him. 
The game ended to prolonged cheers. 

It was greyhound racing night, and in an hour’s time the ‘hot 
dogs’ and Americans would be replaced by ‘mad dogs and 
Englishmen’. As the colonels and the film stars prepared to de- 
part with their cigars and cars there was still a good deal of 
team spirit about, and I wondered vaguely what had happened 
to the individualistic cat. 


INEZ HOLDEN. 
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Correspondence 









To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — As a constant reader of your admirable monthly I was 
pleased to see your editorial note in the January issue saying that 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY was treating recent events in the spirit 
of its traditional liberalism (with a small 1): but may I say that your 
article “The Crisis’, by Philip Toynbee, appears to me to mark a re- 
grettable departure from that high standard of tone and temper in ' 
the presentation of conflicting views which is a distinguishing feature 
of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY in comparison with other monthly 
magazines. The article in question is, for the most part, negatively, a 
long-drawn-out spate of abuse (now become somewhat stale by , 
repetition) and, positively, an outburst of class hatred (the author, 
however, disclaiming any such motive in the best new-speak man- 
ner) such as will astonish many of your older and more liberal- 
minded readers. A writer who speaks of his own ‘shuddering dislike , 
of the English upper classes per se’ is surely suffering from a phobia 
that is a more unnatural vice than the xenophobia of which he ac- 
cuses (but without offering any cogent evidence) the Tory Govern- 
ment and Press of indiscriminately fostering. 

The whole of this article appears to one reader to be motivated by 
illwill at a time when England to-day is desperately in need of the 
very opposite spirit. And surely the author is being quite irrelevant 
and even childish when he naively informs the world that if he knew 
them personally he would no doubt greatly dislike men like Eden and Mac- 
millan. Is this a liberal sentiment? Or just prejudice? Does it really 
matter? 
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Yours truly, 
ROBERT A. E. ARMSTRONG. 
10 ELMWOOD AVENUE, BELFAST 
JANUARY QTH, 1957. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Dear Sir, — Will you please note that I no longer wish to sub- 
scribe to THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. When my present sub- 
scription runs out you need send no notice of renewal. 
Mr Toynbee’s article in your January number is the cause. Fair 
and reasoned adverse comment is one thing — this is quite another. It 
is, in my view, venomous and harmful and, as such, should have 
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found no place in such a periodical as yours. That, however, is 
clearly not the editorial opinion, and so I have no option but to 
stop taking THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

I do so with reluctance as I have found so much interest and 
entertainment in it, particularly over the last year or eighteen 
months. 

I notice, by the way, that while Mr Toynbee abuses everybody 
and everything, he states, as his political creed, that man’s love for 
man should be ‘fostered’ — very odd. 

I am, 
6 CALLOW STREET, LONDON, S.W.3 Yours faithfully, 
JANUARY I5TH, 1957 D. L. POWELL. 


[As a liberal periodical (with a small 1), our task is to reflect 
opinion in this country. Readers have every right to object to Mr 
Toynbee’s view and we ourselves are no more committed to it than 
to other and opposite interpretations of recent events that appeared 
in the same number. 

We cannot in any circumstances impose a censorship on the work 
of reputable authors, deeply though we regret to lose a hitherto 
appreciative subscriber. — Ep.] 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — A review of the Third Programme Anthology, by Mr John 
Wain, has been brought to my notice in the December number of 
your journal, and as it contains a number of very uncritical mis- 
representations of my own poem, The Descent into the Cave, I hope you 
will allow me a little space to defend myself. 

I fully agree with Mr Wain that the critical spirit is ‘so desperately 
needed’ to-day, but if he wishes to be taken seriously as a critic he 
should first make sure of his facts and not allow himself to be carried 
away by sour spite. 

He says the word ‘galloons’ in my poem is either a misprint or a 
‘poetic’ invention of my own. I don’t see why I shouldn’t make up 
new words if I want to, but in fact ‘galloon’ is a word which Mr 
Wain will find in any reliable English dictionary. It was suggested to 
me by the French word galonné, which means ‘looped with lace or 
braid’. And if Mr Wain is so keen on spotting misprints, he ought not 
to have allowed one to creep into the passage he quotes from my 
poem: there should be a full-stop after ‘arches’. Mr Wain performs 
the sad old trick of abstracting an arbitrary passage from its context, 
misquoting it, and then saying that ‘as poetry it doesn’t begin to 
exist’. It certainly does not begin to exist as Mr Wain’s sort of poetry 
— a set of neatly-chopped-up verses full of nudging ambiguities: My 
own preference is for something broader and more human — a poetry 
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of blood, flesh and bones, rather than the colourless vapourizings of 
Miss Jennings. 

Mr Wain then asks how many of the listeners knew they were 
listening to verse? That, of course, is impossible to tell, but I can 
assure Mr Wain that after every broadcast of this work hundreds of 
people write and telephone expressing their vivid awareness of the 
poetry in my underground adventure. And these people, I am glad 
to say, are ordinary human beings, not withered intellectuals. They 
have believed the evidence of their own ears, for my poetry is meant 
to be heard, not frigidly and inaccurately picked at on the page. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES KIRKUP. 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sm, — When your correspondent, Mr Donald G. MacRae, ques- 
tioned some of the howlers adduced by Mr Edwin Morgan in the 
first of his excellent articles, and was disposed to deny that they were 
howlers at all, his reaction seemed to me a very sound one. And now 
that Mr Morgan’s second article has appeared, I for one am left 
wondering, for instance, just what is so howlerish (or howlerian) 
about No. tgo: ‘Shakespeare forms his characters from the heart 
outwards whereas Scott forms his characters from the heart inwards, 
never quite reaching the heart.’ Allowing for the slip of the pen, 
which only means that the examiner would have to read the sen- 
tence twice over before getting its meaning, it seems to me an acute 
enough point for a boy of seventeen or so to make. Certainly I don’t 
see why Mr Morgan puts it in his worst category, the one that is de- 
signed to show utter absurdity and quasi-illiteracy. 

There are others I felt like querying, but the general point I want 
to make is this. After reading Mr Morgan’s article, I found myself 
(without willing it) reading the rest of the magazine with an eye 
open for howlers. Mr Morgan’s standard of what constitutes a howler 
isn’t mine; mine is less severe; but I wondered how he would have 
taken it if a candidate had written, like your contributor on p. 43, 
‘Mr X . . . pokes ironic but boomeranging fun at the modern poet’s 
modest criteria’. To ‘poke boomeranging fun’ at something; one 
feels Mr Morgan’s howler-book would be out. Again, a lot of these 
children are guilty of nothing more than a minor slip of usage or 
spelling; what of your contributor who writes ‘assimilation’ (p. 80, 
bottom line) when he means ‘identification’? If ‘assimilation’ must 
be used, the sentence would have to be remoulded. Mr Morgan him- 
self is hard on spelling variants, but used ‘payed’ for the more usual 
‘paid’ (p. 32; later on the same page he writes ‘paid’). If slips of a 
letter or two can make a howler, then the printer has, neatly, given 
Mr MacRae one, in that very letter of expostulation, with his absurd 
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Rope of the Lock. Further, since many of Mr Morgan’s examples are 
merely the result of writing in clichés, I nominate as howlerist of the 
year the contributor to your previous issue (December) who began 
his article by saying that Mr So-and-so had written an ‘eminently 
readable’ book. Surely that old chestnut might have been blue- 
pencilled in the office. The word ‘chestnut’ reminds me that some of 
the ‘howlers’ look like weak attempts at a joke; so it’s a good thing 
Mr Morgan isn’t examining that contributor of yours who writes 
(p. 86) that eighteenth-century England ‘can boast of an honourable 
disgeorge’. And finally, if adolescents who are being examined in a 
number of subjects, not all of which interest them, can make frequent 
slips, so (it seems) can mature contributors to monthly reviews who 
do not have to work from memory; Mr Gransden, in his valuable 
article on contemporary poetry, quotes a total of ten lines of my 
verse and makes two mistakes. If he had to reproduce the stuff out of 
his head, Mr Morgan’s notebook would fill up as quickly as a police- 
man’s. ‘Use every man after his deserts, and who shall ’scape whip- 
ping?’ 
Yours, etc., 
JOHN WAIN. 


25 FLORIDA COURT, READING, BERKS, 
JANUARY 8TH, 1957. 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — I am fascinated by the new howler which has arisen in Mr 
Donald MacRae’s letter on ‘What is a Howler ?’ 

Is The Rope of the Lock a further aspersion on the coarseness of 
Pope’s ladies ? 

Yours faithfully, 
EDWIN MORGAN. 

I2 ALBERT DRIVE, BURNSIDE, RUTHERGLEN, GLASGOW 
JANUARY 3RD, 1957. 


[We feel we deserve the rope. — Ep.] 














Book Reviews 


SOCIALISM AND THE INTELLECTUALS By Kingsley Amis. (Fabian 
Tract 304. 15.) 

Mr Amis’s ‘flat, ephrmrral pamphlet’ rings a bell with me, to coin 
a pharse. In fact, the bell tinkles more continuously here than when 
I read Mr Amis’s novels, Lucky Jim and . . . what was the other one 
called? I forget. Socialism and the Intellectuals, an expanded talk, is 
spoken in this style, very much off the cuff, if one can use the expres- 
sion of a man who wouldn’t dream of wearing the sort of cuff that 
bloated capitalists used to jot down their wicked notes upon. Mr 
Amis has turned unstarchédness into a convention, and this is, for a 
while, a very good thing. 

Of course, that which is unstarched may be soft. Mr Amis’s virtue 
is that he is flabbily honest. He is the scholarship boy’s Stephen 
Spender, messing around in his ideas with a good heart, but no 
consuming urge to arrive at a conclusion. Not being a man of power, 
he has the courage of his futility. His picture of the scholarship boy 
intellectual, who can’t conceive of voting Tory but whose attitude 
towards the Labour Party is one of guilty detachment, is quite con- 
vincing. I mean that this is my predicament too, in certain moods, 
with the difference that I am older and a whit less snooty than Mr 
Amis. He is lower middle class, brought up in semi-detached 
respectability ; I am working class, born in a colliery row and brought 
up between the pit-head and the moors. (Incidentally, although Mr 
Amis criticizes Orwell for being an old Etonian who tried to play 
the working man, it seems to me — being myself true-blue working 
class — that Mr Amis, like Mr Osborne, the author of a play called 
Look Back at Anger, pretends to be more proletarian than he genuinely 
is. Look Back in Anger has great dramatic qualities, but all the poli- 
tical ranting I take to be, as politics, old-fashioned, imitative bilge. 
Similarly, in that second novel by Mr Amis— whatever was it. 
called ? — the man/women relationships were fine, but the pseudo- 
proletarian sentimentaility of the last chapter was sickening.) Both 
Mr Amis and I came in at the tail-end of the ’thirties and have 
never enjoyed a bout of real, juicy moral indignation since. Even 
Suez, I take it, was too confused an issue to rouse Mr Amis. Now he 
is rather discontentedly successful in Swansea. I, a threadbare 
metropolitan intellectual, am sitting in a rent-controlled flat in 
West Hampstead, waiting with my heart in my mouth for decontrol, 
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while my many lower middle-class children, begotten long ago in 
moments of unthinking vitality, cry piteously for pearls and cham- 
pagne. 

Having read the pamphlet, I now put it down; the bell stops 
ringing and objections occur. The first one, curiously enough, is that 
Mr Amis underestimates the Conservatives. He says they don’t pre- 
tend to be out for anything but their own interests. I used to think 
this, but I now see that it is mainly lower-class prejudice. You can’t 
decently go on being a Left Wing intellectual if you don’t under- 
stand what the better part of the Right Wing is about. Conservatism 
as I see it (some of my best friends are Conservatives) is still based 
on the old concept of fallen humanity. Life is a continuous struggle 
to maintain certain standards against the general disruptive ten- 
dencies of human nature. The family, the business, the school, the 
club, the Church, the nation, are organisms fitting one into another 
and continually threatened with destruction. Social injustice may 
pain the tender-hearted, but it is necessary, since all enterprises 
depend on intiiative and hierarchies, that is, on the mechanics of 
inequality. If you want a fine flower of civilization, you have to like 
manure well enough to handle it properly, and you have to be realis- 
tic enough to keep it in its place, etc., etc. This is a crude formulation 
of basic principles; I make it because it adds up to a perfectly re- 
spectable attitude, which works quite well three-quarters of the 
time. It is for instance, the unexpressed attitude of those trade 
union leaders who are ‘Socialists’ merely through the accident of 
birth. In the best Tories, it has the advantage of producing an 
urgent sense of the country existing as a whole, like a family business 
in which the director asks, with genuine kindness, about the char- 
woman’s rheumatism, although he will never get down on his knees 
himself, except when out duck-shooting. I think I understand this 
attitude. It is, however, absolutely repugnant to me (a) because 
temperamentally I always feel closer to the sow’s ear than to the silk 
purse, and (4) because during the quarter of the time that it doesn’t 
work it can produce disaster. But it is a coherent, if inadequtae 
philosophy of life. The point I am struggling to arrive at is that if 
Mr Amis had the virtues of a good Conservative it would be impos- 
sible for him to write, as he does, that politics can have a meaning 
for steel-workers and bankers, because they live on opposite sides of 
the barricade, but not for left-wing intellectuals, who belong no- 

where. His assumption that one can contract out of the national 
community is a silly one, that I sometimes notice in myself. It arises, 
in the last resort, from a lower-class inferiority complex. We go on 
thinking (you find Labour M.P.’s doing it) that the country some- 
how belongs to the Tories, whose business it is to run it anyway, and 
that if we can’t have a good nag at them, then we’ll sulk. Mr Amis, 
to do him justice, is rightly suspicious of moral indignation, that 
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most insidious form of self-indulgence, but it does not seem to occur 
to him that Socialism proper is based on a philosophy of life different 
from that of Conservatism and, if fully understood, should be a 
dynamic force, even after the partial achievement of the Welfare 
State. As for the intellectual, he is bound to belong somewhere, 
whether he wants to or not or whether he knows it or not (if he 
doesn’t know it, he is just a rather ineffiicent intellectual) and his 
business is not so much to lend his car or engage in immediate propa- 
ganda as to add his little mite to the always meagre total of overall 
understanding. He has a function, after all; he is not simply to be 
defined as a mixture of alcohol, Hi-Fi and conjugal Low-Fi. If, in 
the process of trying to understand, an intellectual who thought he 
was a Socialist turns into a Conservative, that is a pity, but it is better 
than remaining a pseudo-Socialist merely through the impetus of 
social resentment. 

My second objection is really another aspect of the first. Mr Amis 
suggests that left-wing political activity will only be gingered up in 
England if we have a first-class crisis that everybody can appreciate. 
I agree that such a crisis would have such an effect, but to base your 
hopes on disaster in this way is to go in for what the French call 
catastrophisme. Socialism is not worth achieving, if people are only 
going to be hounded into it through calanity and self-interest, 
because as soon as they have achieved it pressure will relax and they 
will turn it into some new kind of awfulness. If you believe in 
Socialism, you believe that human nature is, on the whole, good 
and that sweetness and light, to coin another phrase, will eventually 
prevail, because they are in accordance with our deeper instincts. 
At the risk of cackles from the New Right, I freely admit that this is 
still my conviction because, intellectually, a tragic belief in the 
fundamental goodness of man is the only one that seems to work in 
all circumstances. Judging by the basic tone of Mr Amis’s writing, 
I should say that he shares this belief, in spite of his outward, 
couldn’t-care-less dandyism. His mistake is to imply, in spite of his 
strictures on Romanticism, that politics should supply you at all 
times with big, fat, interesting emotions, and that if you are not 
being fed with such emotions something is wrong. Almost the oppo- 
site is the case. It is often when politics appear superficially boring 
that they are moving in the right direction. Of course, they can 
never be really boring if you go into them at all seriously, because 
understanding any political situation (as distinct from simply play- 
ing a part in it) is an arduous intellectual exercise, which involves 
holding dozens of different considerations in the mind at once, and 
relating them to a philosophy of life. I take it that the intellectual’s 
business is to think, that is, to combine his emotions one with another 
in an acceptable pattern, not self-righteously to flatter his easiest 
emotions and so add to the general confusion. 
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I have to wind up abruptly here for lack of time and space, so I 
shall conclude by saying that Mr Amis has written a most attractive 
pamphlet, sincerely muddled like you and me. But let us pool our 
muddles, since one man’s muddle may help another man’s clarity. 
J. G. w. 


MODERN ENGLISH PAINTERS. LEWIS TO MOORE. By Sir John 
Rothenstein. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 355.) 


Perhaps it is because one expected much more that this book is a 
disappointment. After all the author is the present Director of the 
Tate Gallery, and the sixteen English painters in this volume 
include: Wyndham Lewis, Duncan Grant, L. S. Lowry, Paul Nash, 
Spencer, Gertler, de Maistre, Ben Nicholson, David Jones, and 
Henry Moore -— an exciting and varied a group as one would want 
for a book. Not only are they individual as painters, persons, but 
they also represent an important period of creative activity, as well 
as a generous cross-section of British society. 

Instead of shoving to one side what has already been written about 
these painters and giving a more personal conviction, or even 
impression; Sir John Rothenstein decided to keep well before him 
what has been said of these painters by others, and making use of 
their opinions. As a result, there is nothing much new in this book. 
He continually quotes other people’s opinions, and then he says I 
either agree with or disagree; and even that might have been of 
some interest if he didn’t write in such a porridge of a prose with a 
few Victorian clichés thrown in. As a result, the best things in this 
book are the actual quotes of what the painters have said about their 
work or themselves and the thirty-two reproductions. 

If there isn’t much new being said about the painters (except some 
bits of gossip), one does learn a great deal about Sir John. For 
instance, in discussing Wyndham Lewis (why all this fuss about the 
exact date and the exact place where a man was born, as of great 
significance on his character?) he conveniently omiis mention of the 
book Self Condemned, for it would seriously upset the kind of figure 
that he wants to give of Lewis. And likewise, although he goes over 
the past ground — The Rebel Centre, Blast, T. E. Hulme, Vorticism 
— he strangely omits, nor does he discuss, Lewis’s important recent 
book of art criticism, The Demon of Progress in the Arts. 

But perhaps the most serious defect in this book is not mentioning 
anything about the kind of society the painter had and has to face. 
That may answer his remark, ‘One melancholy fact about modern 
painters and about English painters perhaps in a special degree is a 
liability to progressive loss of creative power’. 

To conclude a singularly ungracious review, I would like to say 
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that the best chapter is the one on Stanley Spencer. Of the rest one 
is left with a feeling of having read a lot of extended obituary 


notices in The Times. 
NORMAN LEVINE. 


A CERTAIN SMILE. By Francoise Sagan. (John Murray. 8s. 6d.) 


One of the most masterly press campaigns of modern times has 
turned Francoise Sagan, who is really a very talented young writer, 
into a living legend and thus done her the worst possible service. It 
has become difficult to write about Bonjour Tristesse, or A Certain 
Smile, without remembering the long, earnest articles in the high- 
brow reviews, the photographs in the illustrated press, the six — or is 
it seven? — Jaguar cars, the journey to America and the solemn pro- 
nouncements on varied and irrelevant subjects. All this has blud- 
geoned the critics into discussing her with the grave attention 
generally reserved for academicians or elderly rebels who have had a 
profound influence on their contemporaries, and it puts her work 
into such false perspective that it becomes difficult to consider it in a 
rational way. Her publisher, who specializes in the discovery of 
very young hens who lay for him immense golden eggs, has 
managed to create around her such a fog of awed glamour that it has 
even crept over to England, where notorious French writers often 
meet with a certain scepticism. 

A Certain Smile, like its predecessor, has many qualities. The prose 
is pure and admirably economic, the characters firmly drawn and 
the story told with never a sag or a halt. Mlle Sagan also has the true 
novelist’s eye — the eye that remains blind to inessentials and ob- 
serves exactly the glance, the gesture, the play of light or shadow, 
that adds meaning and intensity to a chosen moment of time. The 
book has, in fact, a classic quality that reminds one a little (and the 
more so because French critics are constantly reminding their 
readers to be reminded) of the Princesse de Cléves. Madame de la 
Fayette’s characters, of course, were always dying of love, which was 
apparently a malady from which one seldom recovered in those 
days, while Mlle Sagan’s heroines hop in and out of bed with a fa- 
cility that is rather disconcerting to generations nourished in a more 
romantic tradition. There is the same cool terseness, however, and 
cleanly turned phrases, that are really in the French classic 
tradition. 

‘I had been in love. It was nothing to make a fuss about.’ This 
désabusé remark, which closes A Certain Smile, resumes the story and 
Mlle Sagan’s personal philosophy. A young girl is having a rather 
tepid affaire with a fellow-student, meets his uncle, has another affaire 
with him, which starts equally tepidly but grows uncomfortably hot, 
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suffers a few scruples on account of his wife, is abandoned in a 
kindly way, cries a bit and recovers. Though the story is quite 
different from that of Bonjour Tristesse, the theme is much the same: 
‘modern youth’ (that poor old corn-king who is slain and reborn 
every ten or fifteen years and never understands his mythical in- 
security until it is too late) takes what it wants and accepts the conse- 
quences. Those of us who are no longer modern youths may remem- 
ber doing much the same back in the misty past, and so, I suspect, 
has every generation, all the way back to Adam, within the varying 
limits of the social pressure exercised on it. Mlle Sagan’s Cécile and 
Dominique are perhaps more honest about their own motives than 
their elders could afford to be, but this would hardly suffice to give 
them the sociological importance with which they are credited by 
the French critics. If they are to be accepted as the mouthpiece of 
their contemporaries through whom the young can recognize them- 
selves and the middle-aged satisfy their masochistic curiosity about 
the hungry generation that is getting ready to tread them down, one 
must try again and look for further significance. I think it may be 
found in the fact that the girls in both these novels, in contrast to the 
grown women, refuse to be victims. Mlle Sagan has obviously read 
and thoroughly digested Simone de Beauvoir’s Deuxiéme Sexe, in 
which the passive and sacrificial role of woman qua woman is 
analysed and her revolt foreshadowed. Cécile and Dominique have 
overstepped the traditional boundaries of womanhood because they 
belong to the hunters rather than the hunted, and when they are 
worsted (like Dominique) in the love-battle, or provoke (like Cécile) 

unforeseen tragedy, they have at least the consolation of knowing 
they have done all they could to get what they wanted. They will 

probably surprise the English less than the French, and their open 

aggressivity may even arouse dim memories of Miss Ethel Mannin, 

whose autobiography made our parents quake for their daughters’ 

morals. 

Mlle Sagan, looked at in this way, is lucid and revealing, but I am 
still not sure she is the consummate novelist she is acclaimed to be, 
or even that she deserves quite so many Jaguars. ‘It was nothing to 
make a fuss about’. . . but to write a novel about a love affair is, 
after all, to make quite a lot of fuss about it. Mlle Sagan considers she 
is describing something of no special importance, and I am inclined 
to agree with her. A sexual relationship, surely, is important in one 
of two ways: either because of the biological results ; or because of the 
psychological effect if it is felt as a profound experience. When it has 
neither biological nor psychological effects, but turns out to be 
merely a transient experiment, ‘nothing to make a fuss about’, one 
may wonder if it is worth writing about, however well. There can be 
no doubt, though, that A Certain Smile is supremely readable and 
‘comes off’ almost perfectly. So far as it goes, there is not a fault to be 
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found with it, and that is more than can be said of the works of 


Flaubert, Stendhal, Balzac or, indeed, any of the great novels I have 


ever read. 
CECILY MACKWORTH. 


THE VALLEY, THE CITY, THE VILLAGE. By Glyn Jones. (Dent. 
155.) 

PETER PERRY. By Michael Campbell. (Heinemann. 13s. 6d.) 

A Welsh novel and an Irish novel. Mr Glyn Jones’s book revels — I 
had almost said, wantons — in its Welshness. Mr Campbell’s is a 
sober but affectionate study of a Dublin eccentric, implying, how- 
ever, that the biggest eccentricity in Dublin would be not to be an 
eccentric. Both are enjoyable, but if I had not been determined to 
read Mr Glyn Jones’s book because I knew his previous work, I 
should never have got beyond the blurb. This author loves words as 
some men love horses. In his hands they gallop and trot, etc. It is 
unfortunately too true that Mr Glyn Jones’s humour and his deep, 
intelligent sympathy are sometimes battered almost out of recog- 
nition under the hooves of his cavalcading, gallopading verbalisms. 
He provides a glossary of the Welsh words, but not of the English 
ones, though some of them are rare breeds: mystes, embassage, laver- 
bread, tripudiation, eleutheromania, frondent, vedette (all of the last five 
from pp. 28-29). He further handicaps himself by making his nar- 
rator a young artist. The mental conflict of an aspiring painter 
whose granny wants him to become a preacher is one of the most un- 
rewarding of all literary themes. But for all that, this young man’s 
relations with his granny and his uncle in a mining valley, with his 
friends at the university, and with his aunts and uncles in a seaside 
village, are beautifully described. The book is really a love poem to 
South Wales. ‘Let me bless, let me laugh, and let me never despise,’ 
says the narrator, reminding one of Dylan Thomas. But in addition 
to the blessings and the laughter, one feels that Mr Glyn Jones pos- 
sesses a less lyrical and more gravely philosophical turn of mind, 
which would require a different sort of book to do it justice. 

Mr Campbell’s extremely able first novel is a study of an elderly 
aristocratic Dublin Bohemian. A young man goes to lodge with his 
aunt in Fitzwilliam Square, while attending Trinity College. The 
aunt is the black sheep of the family, and we are shown the stages 
by which her extraordinary character is revealed to her nephew. He 
is at first bewildered and slightly intimidated, then charmed, then 
deeply shocked, then charmed again in a wiser and sadder way. He 
sees that his aunt, with all her faults, isa symbol. She is Dublin itself. 
‘Not without reason had Yeats chosen her for Kathleen ni Houlihan, 
for the old woman - in the prime of her youth!’ The great difference 
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and the chance resemblance (the theme of nephew and aunt) be- 
tween these two novels might inspire some deep reflections about 
Celtic literature. The Welsh seems to be sunnier, the Irish more 
troubled and sardonic. And this would be borne out by comparing, 
say, Joyce with Dylan Thomas and with both David and Glyn Jones. 
RICHARD REES, 


THE EMPRESS WU. By C. P. Fitzgerald. (The Cresset Press. 255.) 


The Empress Wu was the first woman ever to become Holy and 
Divine Emperor of China. To the attainment of this ambition she 
devoted all her charm and beauty, her considerable intellectual gifts 
and fifty-two years of her life. It was a steady and relentless progress 
towards one goal. At fourteen, she entered the palace of the Emperor 
T’ai Tsung as a Concubine of the Fifth Grade, and took an early 
opportunity to seduce the young Crown Prince. After T’ai Tsung’s 
death, she was soon recalled by the Crown Prince, now Emperor, 
from the nunnery to which she and other concubines of the former 
Emperor had been, according to custom, banished. She soon became 
the chief mistress and then the wife of the new Emperor, Kao 
Tsung. Two rivals were imprisoned on a false charge, beaten with a 
hundred blows, deprived of hands and feet, and finally flung into 
a boiling brewing vat. Henceforth, anybody who stood in the way 
of the Empress was likely to be executed, ordered to commit suicide, 
or at the very least degraded and exiled. Kao Tsung was a weak man 
and, especially after a stroke which left him suffering from giddiness 
and impaired sight, left most of the administration of the Empire 
in his wife’s hands. For fifty years Wu Chao governed China 
admirably. Korea was conquered, raiding Turks and Tibetans were 
subdued, great palaces were built, learning and the arts were 
fostered, the burden of taxation was eased for the common people, 
and poor scholars were encouraged. At the age of sixty-six, on Kao 
Tsung’s death, Wu Chao was proclaimed Emperor. But at seventy 
she promoted to favour two effeminate brothers, the Changs. She 
was growing eccentric; she disguised her age with heavy make-up, 

and frighteningly produced two new teeth. Opposition to the 

Changs led to a demand for her abdication, but she passed her last 

years in honourable retirement in a palace of her own. The Confu- 

cian historians were strongly opposed to the Empress Wu. Professor 

Fitzgerald, in a book notable for the clarity with which it winds its 

way through labyrinths of intrigue, does his best to be fair to her. 
But in spite of one’s admiration for her intelligence and tenacity, 
his portrait fails to evoke one scrap of liking. Wu Chao was totally 
devoid of ordinary human weaknesses or affections — a great figure, 


but an inhuman one. 
EILEEN FRASER. 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY: A LITERARY sTUDY. By John Atkins. (John 
Calder. London. 1956. 18s.) 

Few modern men of letters have shown so visible a development as 
Aldous Huxley — a progress from one general attitude to human 
affairs to another, and that progress increasing in value, depth and 
complexity. Yet it is of course the same provocative brilliant man all 
through. The author of this study, after indicating the distinguished 
intellectual background of Arnolds and Huxleys, takes one through 
the length and breadth of it. Yet there is this initial difficulty; the 
process is not yet finished, and the study therefore cannot yet be 
complete. Things may yet happen even more overwhelming than 
those that led to Eyeless in Gaza, and they may not necessarily be in- 
terior happenings. How unlikely, for instance, is Orwell’s 1984 in the 
tragic but humanly triumphant light of the revolution in Hungary, 
the end of which is not yet. It may be added that in the Niagara of 
books published to-day, few but serious students of literature have 
read, let alone accurately remembered, all an author has written, 
even if that author be Aldous Huxley. Yet to appreciate this valuable 
book, one should have done so, for on such knowledge depends its 
cohesion and a full appreciation of its findings. 





PAST FINDING OuT. By G. R. Balleine. (S.P.C.K. London. 1956. 
15s. 6d.) 

Joanna Southcott’s name has not been forgotten even in these 
sceptical days. This is an account of her prophecies, associates and 
strange end. The sub-title of the book calls her story a tragic one. If 
its end only is intended, that was tragic enough. But of the rest, the 
recognition of a domestic servant by educated people and prominent 
clergy of the early nineteenth century, the fame of her apparently 
prosy pamphlets, comparative comfort and an assured income, 
tragedy’s playing a little high, whatever her interior struggles may 
have been. In many ways she succeeded surprisingly, and founded a 
movement that lasted into the present century. What seems strange 
to the reader is the fascination of particular biblical texts for the un- 
critical. ‘Until Shiloh come’ has no doubt aroused the curiosity of 
many. But for these nineteenth-century literalists it led to a full- 
blown scheme for the world-rule of King Shiloh, and after Joanna’s 
death to the firm belief that the child she was declared to have con- 
ceived miraculously, after being caught up to Heaven was the 
promised Deliverer and King. 

To claim that Joanna Southcott’s case is Past Finding Out is, how- 
ever, rather on the side of the naive. Granted a rigid belief in the 
verbal inspiration of the Bible, a complete ignorance of any laws 
governing the abnormal workings of the human mind, and the 
perennial credulity of most people, the result can be almost any- 
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thing. The book gives us an objective study of many crazy schemes 
and religious delusions. Yet a substratum remains, and this humble 
and ignorant woman has a distinguished ancestry in mystical ex- 
perience and literature, both sacred and profane. The book is 
therefore worth study, if only because without its material it is 
almost impossible to understand a prevailing frame of mind of our 
more immediate forebears, that is liable even to-day to crop up with 
surprising and disconcerting results. ~ 
AUSTIN OAKLEY. 


Who’s Who 


THE REV. E. L, ALLEN, D.D.: Is Head of the Department of 
Divinity at King’s College, New- 
castle. 


MALCOLM BRADBURY : Has recently returned from lecturing in 
an American University. 


G. INGLI JAMES: Studied poetic theory at Yale and has been 
lecturer in English at the Training College, 
Hull, since 1955. 


THOMAS MCPHERSON : Is lecturer in Philosophy at the University 
College of North Wales, Bangor. 


LT.-GENERAL SIR FRANCIS TUKER: Served in North Africa, Italy, 
and Burma during the war 
of 1939-45, and was G.O.C. 
in C. Eastern Command, 
India, 1946-47. He is author 
of The Pattern of War and 
other books. 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the second of a new Competition series of six. The sum of ten 
guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize money to the most 
successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 

The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, February 25th. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 

We have received four completely correct solutions to our third competition series. A 
prize of £2 10 has been allotted to: Mr W. Clarke, 48 Doughty Street, London, 
W.C.1; Mrs N. Fisher, Well Hill House, Minchinhampton, Stroud, Glos; Mr D. P. 
M. Michael, 66 Bishops Road, Whitchurch, Cardiff; Mr S. E. Woods, 95 Surbiton 
Hill Park, Surbiton, Surrey, and 10/6 to Mr E. G. Philips, 15 Menai View, Bangor, 
Caerns, with 57 out of 60. 
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CLUES ACROSS 
1. Nice mixture in nutmeg for modern poet who produces fireworks (8) 
Gwalchmei in 1 down is away in Scotland in spirit (6) 
Great French actor, apart from the big guns last month (8) 
10. Browning’s Italian love poet for a little over a month (6) 


(C.20.22) 
wo 


11. Those who have just arrived, right into a Thackeray novel (9) 
13. ‘Two-thirds of a European country: ‘this other’ one is ours (4) 
15. Inventor of ale, bar-musing under the influence? (9) 

18. Smollett’s mate, dead on the target? (5) 

19. American actor-producer’s gold issue (5) 

20. ‘Hullo, cock!’ said Mars to me, as his tailor said to Waugh? (9) 
21. Elaine, or Emily Charlotte Le Breton (4) 

22. Hymnographer, prophet and late test match bowler (5, 4) 

26. Browning’s monologist and late test match bowler (6) 

27. French novelist over German in suite of rooms (8) 

28. World War I poet, a saint over Trollope’s farm (6) 

29. Smollett’s bosun, my Jo (8) 


g ! 
J 
g 
c 
heerery CLUES DOWN 
hi 
oe 1. Fairy queen and sea goddess goin’ astray in Welsh legends (10) 
at 2. One of the ‘sons of Ben’, more than half burdened with care (5) 
3. Muse who gave a start to ancient geographer (5) 
ae 4. Irish girl with byre, as rendered by Boucicault (7, 4) 
inn 6. Saint Joan’s successor, in danger of an upset? (5, 4) 
7. Barrie’s fireside girl (5, 4) 
8. Rosy Marshal starts ornamental metal-work (4) 
| 12. Rossetti’s poem — Clytemnestra speaking ? (6, 5) 
h. The 14. Author of Nocturne includes a good tip for the races (10) 
though 16. Author of novel method of paying — for graduate’s car? (9) 
alien 17. Melting Persian where our liberty was founded (9) 
ss 23. English actor, most of whom received an invitation to a garden 
ries. 
Re Ry party (5) 
ir D. P. 24. Incites the transformation of the Beast (5) 
urbiton 


Jangor, 25. Kingsley’s ‘pleasant isle’ in Zend-Avesta (4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 21 


NOTES 


ACROSS 


1. Hon-egger. 5. Kipling, The 
Ladies. 14. Anagram. 15. In war of 
1812: anagram. 18. Ben Jonson. 
23. H. S. Scott. 26. NW. Nickleby: blé. 
27. Viking, called ‘the Ganger’. 
29. Tennyson, Fuvenilia. 


DOWN 


1. Love’s Labour’s Lost: O fern, holes. 
2. Sim-O.K.-on. 4. Aram: Prince. 
8. World War I: Iser, Hohenlinden. 
g. Became constellation: art, a sea. 
13. Shah, en-and-o. 16. R. Boldre- 
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wood, 21. Julie, M.B.: E. Lear. 22. 
Campbell, Ye Mariners of E. 25. 
Comus. 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Three Shillings and Sixpence, which includes 
cost of postage. U.S.A. and Canada, $6. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 
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